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I  loved  the  way  my  story  was  illustrated  in  the  August  number.  The 
bear  is  delightful  with  his  mischievous  eyes  and  smile.  I  hung  him  by 
my  bed  where  in  my  sleepless  nights  of  pain,  I  can  look  at  the  bear 
and  get  an  honest  chuckle.  Bless  the  marvelous  artist!  The  whole 
issue  was  a  real  winner  and  I  read  every  word. 

Had  to  wait  to  write  because  my  hands  are  at  present  so  badly 
crippled.  Will  go  to  the  hospital  for  the  usual  test  June  15.  Often 
wonder  how  much  longer  before  the  final  "30." 

— Irma  Hegel,  553  Whitney  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio  44306 
(Editor's  Note:  LINK  readers  who  have  enjoyed  Miss  Hegel's  stories 
for  eleven  years  might  like  to  know  and  express  their  appreciation  to 
a  valiant  lady  who  is  courageously  fighting  leukemia.  She  is  a  real  in- 
spiration to  the  editors  and  to  all  who  know  and  love  her.  We  ask  our 
readers  to  pray  for  her  recovery.) 
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One  indomitable  Clara  (Barton 


By  Josephine  C.  Walker 


A  passion  for  service 


I  HAVE  had  a  barrel  of  apple- 
sauce made  today  and  given  out 
every  spoonful  of  it  with  my  own 
hands.  I  have  cooked  ten  dozen  eggs, 
made  cracker  toast,  cornstarch  blanc 
mange,  milk  punch,  arrow  root, 
washed  hands  and  faces,  put  ice  on 
hot  heads,  mustard  on  cold  feet, 
written  six  soldiers'  letters  home, 
stood  beside  three  death  beds.  .  ." 
These  were  the  words  of  43-year- 
old  Clara  Barton,  as  she  summed  up 
one  day's  events  in  her  diary  in  the 
year  1864.  Perhaps  no  woman  in 
the  history  of  our  country  ever  ex- 
hibited more  physical  stamina,  per- 
severance and  fortitude  over  a 
longer  span  of  years  than  Clara  Bar- 
ton. On  the  150th  anniversary  of  her 
birth,  Americans  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  perpetual  living  testimony 
to  her  remarkable  life  and  work — 


the  American  Red  Cross.  Founded 
by  Clara  Barton  in  1882,  the  or- 
ganization has  become  a  vital  part 
of  our  country.  As  one  writer  ex- 
pressed it:  "It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  will 
not  live  as  long  as  the  republic." 

Clara  Barton  devoted  her  life  to 
humanity;  she  had  a  "passion  for 
service."  Beginning  with  the  early 
days  of  the  Civil  War  and  for  more 
than  forty  years  thereafter,  through 
two  other  wars  and  innumerable  dis- 
asters, Clara  Barton  was  there.  No 
job  was  too  much  for  her.  She 
helped  stanch  the  blood  of  wounded 
men;  held  dying  men  in  her  arms, 
wrote  letters  for  soldiers,  made  ap- 
peals for  supplies  and  food.  Always 
she  was  closer  to  the  battlefield  it- 
self than  in  hospitals.  In  her  later 
years  she  helped  organize  relief  on 


a  national  scale,  eventually  was  re- 
sponsible for  America's  becoming  a 
member  of  the  International  Red 
Cross.  At  the  time  of  her  death  in 
1912,  one  newspaper  wrote: 

In  all  wars  and  in  all  batdefields, 
wherever  the  Red  Cross  may  carry 
comfort  and  healing,  it  will  also 
carry  the  name  of  Clara  Barton.  Nor 
are  wars  to  be  the  ultimate  limit. 
Wherever  calamity,  plague,  famine, 
flood,  or  fire  are  combated,  there 
also  will  be  felt  the  influence  of  this 
woman's  immortal  work.  .  .  . 

Born  Christmas  Day,  1821,  in 
Massachusetts,  Clara  Barton  was 
fifth  child  of  a  vigorous  New  Eng- 
land family.  Her  father  was  a  hard- 
working farmer,  influential  in  the 
community  as  a  leader  of  local  poli- 
tics. He  was  a  confirmed  "warrior" 
having  fought  in  many  Indian  bat- 
tles. Young  Clara  heard  stories  about 
the  war  and  "how  soldiers  lived"  in 
vivid  detail.  Her  mother  taught  her 
to  sew,  cook,  weave,  make  soap. 
This  knowledge  gained  in  her  child- 
hood was  invaluable  to  her  during 
the  Civil  War  years. 

A  Youthful  Schoolteacher 

At  eighteen,  Clara  began  teach- 
ing school.  Her  students  loved  and 
respected  her.  Scores  of  New  Eng- 
land boys  injured  during  the  Civil 
War  recognized  her  as  their  beloved 
young  teacher.  When  throat  trouble 
affected  her  vocal  cords,  she  de- 
cided to  go  to  the  warmer  climate 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  felt  that 
a  government  clerkship  would  be 
less  strain  on  her  voice.  From  then 


until  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War, 
Clara  worked  in  the  Patent  Office  in 
Washington. 

In  April,  1961,  some  Union  sol- 
diers of  the  Massachusetts  regiment 
were  attacked  when  they  were  pass- 
ing through  Baltimore,  had  to  be 
quartered  in  the  Capital,  a  city  com- 
pletely unprepared  for  war.  When 
they  arrived,  Clara  was  at  the  de- 
pot doing  what  she  could  to  help 
the  "ragged,  bloody,  bedraggled 
men."  There  were  cries  of  recog- 
nition as  some  of  her  former  stu- 
dents recognized  her.  Clara  hurried 
home,  tore  up  old  sheets  for  towels, 
filled  "the  largest  market  basket  in 
the  house"  with  supplies,  spent  most 
of  the  night  at  the  infirmary  helping 
to  care  for  the  men.  Next  day  she 
led  a  parade  of  negro  porters  laden 
with  food-filled  boxes  to  the  infirm- 
ary. 

Her  work  spread  in  many  direc- 
tions. She  wrote  letters  to  soldiers' 
families,  advised  them  of  their  con- 
dition, supplied  them  with  whatever 
comforts  were  possible.  By  word  of 
mouth,  her  needs  were  advertised. 
Soon  churches,  sewing  circles,  relief 
committees  responded.  She  rounded 
up  friends,  fellow-lodgers,  relatives 
to  help  in  her  errands  of  mercy. 

In  August,  1862,  she  learned 
about  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run 
and  its  resulting  slaughter.  Immedi- 
ately she  wrote  her  brother:  "I  leave 
for  the  battlefield.  Don't  know  when 
I  can  return.  If  anything  happens  to 
me,  David,  you  must  come  and  take 
my  effects  home  with  you." 

That  night  she  and  her  friends 
packed,  loaded  supplies  into  a 
freight    car    at    daybreak.    Despite 
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bandages,  drugs,  coffee,  cans  of 
soup — it  was  all  too  little  at  the 
scene.  Throughout  the  day,  carloads 
of  wounded  men  continued  to  ar- 
rive. Clara  bound  up  wounds,  made 
compresses  and  slings,  began  pre- 
paring food.  The  men  lay  so  close 
together  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
walk  without  stepping  on  a  wounded 
soldier.  "How  we  watched  and 
pleaded  and  cautioned  as  we  worked 
and  wept  that  night,"  Clara  wrote 
later. 

Later,  upon  her  return  to  Wash- 
ington, she  was  summoned  to  visit 
the  hospital.  As  she  entered,  seven- 
ty men  saluted  her.  Those  who  could 
stand,  sprang  to  attention.  Others 
raised  themselves  feebly  in  their 
beds  to  honor  her. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  Clara 
Barton's  name  was  well  known.  She 
continued  to  work  in  service  to  sol- 
diers, instigated  a  plan  to  collect 
and  impart  information  about  lost 
men.  It  was  this  work  which  paved 
the  way  initially  for  the  "Unknown 
Soldier"  monument.  It  was  said  that 
20,000  soldiers  were  entered  on  the 
rolls  who  otherwise  might  never 
have  been  identified. 

Goes  Abroad  to  "Rest" 

In  1869,  Clara  became  ill.  Her 
years  on  the  battlefield,  followed  by 
the  rigid  pace  of  a  lecture  circuit, 
proved  too  much  for  her.  Her  doctor 
ordered  complete  rest,  suggested  she 
live  abroad  in  a  warmer  climate 
and  she  agreed.  At  forty-eight,  Clara 
was  a  frail,  tired  woman;  she  felt 
her  work  was  done  and  there  was 
little  ahead  of  her. 

During  her  three-year  stay  in  Eu- 
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rope,  Clara  learned  about  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  sponsored  by 
the  Geneva  Treaty,  an  organization 
devoted  to  giving  service  to  the 
wounded.  She  was  astounded  to 
learn  that  twenty-two  nations  had 
signed  the  treaty,  yet  the  United 
States  was  not  one  of  them. 

Then  came  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  To  the  then-apathetic  Clara,  it 
was  like  a  bugle-call.  Again  her  "pas- 
sion for  service"  took  over.  Well- 
known  from  her  work  in  America, 
she  was  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  arranged  sup- 
plies and  food  for  the  soldiers,  visited 
hospitals,  organized  workers  to  help 
inhabitants  who  had  lost  home  and 
possessions. 

After  the  war,  Clara's  health 
failed  again  and  in  1873  her  con- 
cerned friends  took  her  back  to 
America.  Despite  ill-health,  how- 
ever, her  horizons  had  widened;  she 
had  new  and  influential  friends,  had 
survived  another  war.  It  would 
seem  she  had  completed  her  work, 
but  not  Clara  Barton.  "When  I  left 
for  America,"  she  said,  "I  left  with 
a  firm  pledge  that  I  would  present 
the  Red  Cross  to  our  government  in 
its  true  significance,  ask  its  ap- 
proval or  learn  its  reasons  for  with- 
holding, and  that  I  would  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  American 
people  understand  it* 

Her  Campaign  for  the  Red  Cross 

Until  1877,  Clara  Barton  was  a 
semi-invalid,  spending  part  of  the 
time  in  a  sanitorium,  but  seemingly 
indefatigable,  she  recovered  and 
began  her  efforts  to  have  America 
join  the  International  Society  of  Red 


Cross.  It  was  an  uphill  struggle.  Few 
Americans  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Red  Cross;  government  officials,  in- 
cluding President  Hayes,  were  less 
than  enthusiastic.  Nevertheless  Clara 
continued  her  efforts — she  wouldn't 
give  up.  Few  aspects  of  her  career 
showed  more  ingenuity  than  her  de- 
termination and  clever  publicity  to- 
ward making  the  Red  Cross  a  fa- 
miliar symbol  to  Americans.  She 
badgered  politicians,  generals,  edi- 
tors, professors;  approached  three 
different  American  presidents  before 
she  achieved  results.  Triumph  came 
in  March,  1882 — The  American 
Red  Cross  was  established  and  Clara 
Barton,  sixty-one-years-old,  was 
named  its  first  president. 

Age  made  little  difference  to 
Clara's  "passion  for  service."  During 
the  next  eight  years  she  was  present 
for  every  disaster  and  catastrophe 
in  the  country  where  help  was 
needed.  It  was  she  who  first  organ- 
ized relief  for  disasters  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  She  waded  in  mud, 
climbed  over  broken  engines  and 
timber  past  the  bodies  of  dead  be- 
ing borne  away.  Clara  Barton's  name 
worked  magic  in  any  disaster  area 
and  the  1880's  became  a  decade  of 
growth  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  last 
years  of  her  presidency  were  em- 
bittered by  criticism  of  her  manage- 
ment. She  retired  in  1904  and  one 
year  later  the  American  Red  Cross 
came  under  government  supervision. 

Called  the  "Angel  of  the  Battle- 
field" in  three  wars,  Clara  Barton 
worked  for  the  wounded  and  needy 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
through  the  guidance  of  nine  presi- 
dents. In  her  own  words,  "What  ar- 


mies and  how  much  of  war  I  have 
seen,  when  thousands  of  marching 
troops,  what  fields  of  slain,  what 
prisons,  hospitals,  hunger  and  naked- 
ness .  .  .  and  yet  one  lives  and 
laughs  and  thanks  good  fortune  that 
it  is  as  well  as  it  is."  Clara  Barton's 
amazing  life  ended  in  1912,  at 
ninety-one,  when  she  died  simply 
from  the  weariness  of  old  age. 

On  the  150th  anniversary  of  her 
birth,  she  still  has  a  vital  place  in 
American  history.  She  is  an  endur- 
ing legend.  As  one  writer  said,  "She 
was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  in- 
carnation of  mercy  the  modern 
world  has  known  ...  no  nobler 
service  than  hers  is  recorded  in  his- 
tory." 

Clara  Barton's  name  will  always 
be  a  living  force  within  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  Her  own  words  de- 
scribe the  organization  best:  "The 
Red  Cross  is  a  part  of  us — it  has 
come  to  stay — and,  like  the  sturdy 
oak,  its  spreading  branches  shall  yet 
encompass  and  shelter  the  relief  of 
the  nation." 

It  was  Clara  Barton  who  planted 
the  first  seed  that  began  the  life  of 
the  "sturdy  oak"  called  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  ■  ■ 


PARTY  FORETHOUGHT 

I'm  very  careful  with  the  cup  — 
I  daren't  play  the  clown. 
I  know  that  if  I  live  it  up, 
I'll  have  to  live  it  down! 

— Gertrude  Leigh 


Old  Motken.  JiuUasid 


By  Lenore  Morgan 


A  bowl  of  goldfish,  the  bright  leaves  of  autumn,  and 
a  family  situation  are  featured  in  this  story 


JANET  awakened  to  the  alarm 
with  the  sudden  knowledge 
that  she  had  set  the  clock  for  some 
unpleasant  reason.  Mother  Hubbard! 
She  groaned  as  she  twisted  in  bed 
and  reached  to  stop  the  jarring  clang 
and  then  turned  to  look  at  the  form 
of  Brock  stretched  out  beside  her. 
Humph!  He  could  sleep.  Through 
bells  and  thunder  and  sirens.  He 
didn't  have  to  get  up  at  this  ghastly 
hour  to  start  Thanksgiving  dinner 
for  Old  Mother  Hubbard.  His 
mother — and  yet  he  could  remain 
slothfully  in  bed  while  she  waddled 
to  the  kitchen,  her  full-of-child 
stomach  going  before,  and  to  slav- 
ery. 

Thanksgiving!  With  Mother  Hub- 
bard visiting!  And  the  year  before 
and  the  year  before  that.  Christmas 
and  Mother's  Day  and  summer  va- 
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cations  at  the  cottage.  Old  Mother 
Hubbard.  She  had  so  many  children 
— but  she  knew  what  to  do  all  right, 
cling  to  the  baby  of  the  family,  the 
soft,  pliant,  mother-loving  Brock. 
Her  eldest  daughter,  Ellen,  would 
not  have  her.  ("But,  Mother,  we 
must  entertain  John's  business  as- 
sociates. Politics.  Build  John's  fu- 
ture.") The  next  in  line,  Robert, 
would  not  put  up  with  her,  or  rather 
it  was  that  scheming,  simpering 
wife  of  his,  Violet.  ("Mother  Hub- 
bard, we'd  love  to.  But,  you  know, 
my  nerves  .  .  .  Can't  stand  the  ex- 
citement, the  strain  of  .  .  .  Well,  you 
know  .  .  .")  Excuses — one  after  an- 
other of  the  children  in  the  shoe 
found  excuses,  until  it  came  to 
Brock  who  could  not  say  no. 

Thanksgiving!  A  day  to  be  thank- 
ful. She  remembered  her  own  moth- 
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er  as  she  used  to  be!  Janet  felt  the 
tears  that  would  not  come  as  she 
remembered. 

"Now  children,  list  all  the  things 
you  are  thankful  for.  One  needs  to 
stop  and  count  one's  blessings." 

And  seven-year-old  Janet  had 
listed  one  thing:  I'm  thankful  for  my 
goldfish — Manny  and  Minny. 

"Only  that?"  her  mother  had 
asked.  "What  about  your  home,  your 
family?" 

"Everybody  has  those."  Janet  had 
watched  the  flashing  reds,  golds,  and 
oranges  of  the  fishbowl  adoringly. 
"But  Manny  and  Minny  are  special." 

"What  about  all  the  beautiful 
things  God  gave  you?" 

"He  didn't  give  me  my  goldfish. 
I  won  them  at  the  bazaar." 

"What  about  God's  great  world, 
the  wonder  of  it  all?  Look  at  those 
bright  fall  leaves,  evidence  of  God's 
great  world  around  you." 

"They're  not  as  pretty  as  my  gold- 
fish." 

Janet  had  to  get  up  she  knew,  but 
memories  held  her.  She  stared  at 
Brock  as  if  discovering  this  man  in 
her  bed  for  the  first  time.  Well,  he 
was  a  stranger  lately.  So  were  the 
children.  Because  none  of  them  real- 
ly knew  the  child  who  had  won  two 
diving,  swinging,  flickering  goldfish 
in  a  bowl  and  was  thankful  for  them. 
Did  they  even  know  the  tired  wife 
and  mother  who  this  Thanksgiving 
Day  was  thankful  for  nothing?  She 
had  been  so,  so  tired  for  so  long — 
and  now,  Mother  Hubbard.  Cook- 
ing, washing  endless  dishes,  and 
mounds  of  pots  and  pans.  And  al- 
ways holding  herself  on  that  leash 
she  used  when  Brock's  mother  was 


around.  "Yes,  Mother."  "Really, 
Mother?"  .  .  .  "How  nice,  Mother!" 
Seething  inwardly  but  hanging, 
hanging  on  desperately  to  that  leash. 

JANET  flung  back  the  blankets 
carelessly  and  pounded  out  of 
bed,  giving  the  mattress  a  deliber-  « 
ate  extra  bounce.  In  the  bathroom 
she  hoped  the  pipes  would  groan 
as  they  had  recently.  At  her  closet 
she  relentlessly  scraped  the  hangers 
across  the  rod  as  she  plunged  into 
her  old  pantsuit.  No,  Brock  would 
not  awaken.  » 

She  felt  mean,  but  pleased  with 
her  righteous  anger  as  she  banged 
into  the  kitchen.  She  started  the  cof- 
fee, slammed  back  the  refrigerator 
door,  dived  for  the  heavy  turkey, 
and  began  to  surround  herself  with 
the  makings  of  stuffing.  .  .  .  Once 
there  was  a  little  girl.  .  .  Tm  thank- 
ful for  my  goldfish  Manny  and  Min- 
ny. .  .  .  Oh,  Mother,  my  own  lovely 
mother,  if  you  were  coming  instead. 
We  would  do  it  together,  make  a 
team.  But  not  Mother  Hubbard.  Al- 
ways some  reason  why  she  could  » 
not  help — "my  heart  condition" — 
"my  arthritis" — "my  back." 

"Don't  let  her  in  the  kitchen," 
Brock's  sister,  Ellen,  had  warned 
her.  "She  drops,  breaks,  spills." 

"Disaster!"  another  sister,  Harriet, 
had  said.  "Impossible!"  * 

Humph!  Janet  had  not  had  to 
keep  Mother  Hubbard  out.  She  won- 
dered grimly  what  the  disability 
would  be  today. 

"Ouch!"  Janet  punctuated  her 
thoughts  and  examined  a  fingernail 
chopped  along  with  the  chestnuts. 
She  shrugged  and  chopped  faster, 
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letting  her  mind  full  of  sweet  mem- 
ories take  over  again.  I  am  thank- 
ful for  my  goldfish.  Simple  pleasure 
to  a  child.  A  shining  bowl  of  flash- 
ing colors  all  her  own.  And  today, 
nothing.  No  simple  lovely  pleasures 
left.  Just  work.  For  days  she  had 
done  nothing  but  prepare  for  this 
intruder.  Shopping  for  new  spreads 
for  the  guest  room,  painting  the 
dark  furniture  there,  washing  the 
drapes.  On  and  on — and  on!  Work 
— nothing  more. 

A  twinge  of  guilt  rose  annoyingly 
in  her.  "Why,  you  have  everything!" 
some  voice  seemed  to  whisper.  She 
pushed  the  stirring  deep  within  her 
as  she  smashed  the  stuffing  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bird.  "Nothing!"  she 
said  aloud.  "No  goldfish!" 

"Hi,  Mom."  That  was  Terri. 

"Dad,  get  up!  Thanksgiving!"  Tad. 

"I'm  up,  kids."  Brock. 

Janet  felt  weak,  lightheaded  as 
the  family  swooped  into  the  kitchen. 
With  one  hand  she  grabbed  for  the 
counter  while  the  other  flew  to  her 
stomach  where  a  pain  had  knifed 
into  her. 

"What's  wrong?"  Brock's  voice 
was  concerned.  "Janet,  you  all 
right?" 

"Mom,  what's  wrong?" 

"Hey,  Mom,  what's  the  buzz? 
You  look  funny." 

Janet  blinked — several  times.  The 
world  that  had  darkened  brightened 
again  and  came  into  focus.  For  a 
brief  second  she  leaned  against 
Brock,  then  straightened.  "Nothing's 
wrong."  Her  hands  were  busy  once 
more,  her  mind  whirling.  So  much 
to  do. 

"Now   look  here."   Brock   turned 


her  gently.  "Are  you  overdoing?  Is 
it  hard  on  you — now — with  Mother 
coming?  Because  if  it  is — " 

Janet  strained  against  that  leash, 
holding  herself  tightly  so  that  she 
would  not  tell  them  all  how  she  — 
she  —  almost  —  hated  them  —  how 
she  really  felt.  "Nothing's  wrong," 
she  repeated. 

"Well,  o.k."  Brock  ran  a  hand 
through  her  blonde  hair,  nipped  her 
ear  playfully,  held  her  close.  "We'll 
all  help.  Heave  to,  kids." 

Again  Janet  felt  lightheaded  and 
again  that  pain  dove  in  like  an  ice- 
pick plunged  into  a  solid  block.  She 
did  not  wince.  But  the  leash 
stretched.  If  only  it  —  she  —  would 
not  snap. 

She  brushed  off  Terri's  questions 
as  she  filled  tart  shells  with  rich 
mincemeat.  "Why  doesn't  a  tur- 
key have  a  head?"  .  .  .  "Where  are 
his  feet?"  .  .  .  "Why  didn't  the  Pil- 
grims eat  hamburgers  instead?" 
Stoically  she  filled  tart  shells  and 
peeled  potatoes.  Outside  she  heard 
the  swish  as  Brock  and  Tad  swept. 
Then  they  all  kissed  her  swiftly  and 
left  for  the  airport.  She  glanced  at 
the  clock  and  rushed  to  dress. 

As  she  made  up  her  face  Janet 
thought  rapidly.  Nothing!  "What 
about  God's  great  world  .  .  .  the 
bright  leaves?"  Her  mother's  ques- 
tions to  that  seven-year-old  swept 
over  her.  "Your  home?  Family?" 
Janet  sniffed.  So  what?  All  God  had 
handed  her  was  work -and  weariness. 
So  bone  weary. 

MOTHER  Hubbard  looked  as  she 
always  did.  Well-groomed,   a 
beauty  shop  bluish  cast  to  her  fine 
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hair.  She  held  herself  proudly,  al- 
most defiantly.  Her  face  rippled  in  a 
smile  but  Janet  caught  a  forlorn 
sadness  in  the  pale  eyes.  Now  why 
would  she  be  sad?  A  loving  son  and 
a  determined  but  not  so  loving 
daughter-in-law  to  take  her  in?  Two 
grandchildren  who  adored  her? 

"Janet,  dear,"  she  said  before 
coming  into  the  living  room.  "My 
hands.  Dreadful  rash.  Can't  put  my 
hands  in  water,  or  come  into  the 
kitchen  at  all,  I  suppose.  No  help. 
So  very   sorry." 

"Of  course,"  Janet  answered 
shortly.  "There's  nothing  to  do."  She 
escaped  to  the  kitchen.  She  ground 
her  teeth  and  clung  to  the  shiny 
countertop.  That  pain  was  tugging 
again,  deep,  intense,  like  a  dentist's 
drill  when  you  have  been  too  cou- 
rageous to  take  novocain.  As  it 
passed,  she  was  all  action  again, 
testing  the  turkey,  digging  a  fork 
into  boiling  potatoes. 

Through  dinner  she  clung  tightly 
to  that  leash.  She  found  that  if  she 
could  envision  Manny  and  Minny 
flashing  in  and  out  of  the  seaweed, 
bright  and  dazzling  rainbow  colors, 
she  could  smile.  She  knotted  one 
hand  into  a  desperate  fist  under  the 
tablecloth,  toyed  with  her  food, 
nodded,  smiled. 

Then  suddenly  her  head  seemed 
to  float  away  from  her  body,  into 
space.  There  it  was.  Floating  by 
itself,  floating,  floating.  A  black  cur- 
tain dropped  over  that  table  and 
its  feasters.  Dropped  —  down  — 
down. 

She  sensed  Brock  above  her, 
smelled  his  familiar  aftershave,  be- 
fore she  saw  him.  She  lifted  heavy 


lids  slowly.  Goldfish  were  swimming 
around  her  and  there  was  singing. 

"You  passed  out,  honey.  The  doc- 
tor's coming.  Just  lie  still." 

She  made  out  the  form  of  the 
couch  she  lay  on,  felt  the  soft  caress 
of  the  satin  pillow,  the  prickle  of 
the  football  blanket. 

There  was  singing.  "Blest  be  the 
tie  that  binds  our  hearts  .  .  ."  The 
high  trembling  voice  merged  with 
the  young  voices,  loud,  off-key. 
Brock  answered  the  question  in 
Janet's  eyes.  "Mother.  Keeping  the 
kids  away  from  you." 

The  doorbell  chimed.  Many 
voices  intruded  and  poured  over. 
"Hospital  —  take  a  look"  .  .  .  "The 
car"  .  .  .  "Right,  Doc"  .  .  .  "It's  all 
right,  children.  Your  mother  will  be 
right  back"  .  .  .  "Mom,  don't  be 
sick!" 

Obediently  Janet  followed  orders. 
Her  head  hurt  and  there  was  that 
pain,  building,  receding,  building. 
She  let  Brock  carry  her  in  his  great 
arms  to  the  car.  Somewhere,  far,  far 
away,  a  motor  whined  and  droned. 
Traffic  lights  flashed.  Tires 
screeched.  Then  white  walls,  white 
caps.  Hands  in  space  were  undress- 
ing her.  The  brittle  feeling  of  hos- 
pital sheets  shrouded  her.  Someone 
prodded  —  and  prodded.  It  hurt. 
Someone  stuck  a  needle  in  her  arm. 
Nothing  hurt  now.  .  .  . 

JANET,  dear,  are  you  awake?" 
Janet  had  been  awake,  fairly 
conscious  of  what  had  happened. 
The  mound  under  the  hard  sheet 
told  her  that  she  had  not  had  her 
baby — or  lost  it,  and  she  sighed.  She 
turned    to    the    door    now    where 
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Mother  Hubbard  was  poised  hesi- 
tantly. "Come  in,"  she  managed 
through  dry  lips.  "I  spoiled  your 
Thanksgiving." 

"Nonsense,  child!  I've  been  so 
busy!  We  washed  up,  the  children 
and  I.  I  wrapped  the  leftovers  and 
•  we'll  have  a  feast  when  you  get 
back.  They  say  you  can  come  home 
tomorrow  but  to  rest — for  quite  a 
while.  Well,  of  course!  I'll  manage 
everything.  Oh,  but  I'm  chattering, 
and  you're  supposed  to  be  quiet. 
It's  just  that  I  feel  so  thankful  — 
you  and  the  baby  all  right  —  and  I 
can  be  of  use.  The  family  will  be 
here  directly.  They  went  to  get  you 
something.  Brock  was  here,  stayed 
right  by  you,  but  you  were  sleep- 
ing." 

The  woman  was  chattering,  bub- 
bling with  happiness  and  gaiety  as 
Janet  had  never  seen  her.  The  sad 
eyes  were  not  there.  Instead  they 
sparkled,  alert,  filled  with  secret 
contentment. 

"But  your  hands?"  Jane  asked. 
"The  rash?  The  water?  All  those 
f     dishes!" 

"Nonsense,  child!"  Mother  Hub- 
bard thrust  out  plump  hands,  red 
but  unblemished.  "Didn't  hurt  them 
at  all." 

"But,  Mother  Hubbard.  You  can't 
take  over  the  house.  Your  heart  — 
arthritis  — " 

The  blush  on  Mother  Hubbard's 
cheeks  spread  until  her  face  was 
scarlet.  She  pulled  a  chair  to  the 
high  bed  and  sat  down  stiffly.  "Janet, 
I  am  an  old  fool.  Nothing  wrong  with 
me.  Just  had  my  physical.  I  make 
up  those  things.  Tricks  to  stay  out 
of  people's  way.  Ellen  and  Harriet 


shove  me  out  of  their  kitchens. 
Vivian  and  the  rest  won't  let  me  in 
at  all.  They  say  I  drop,  spill,  mess. 
That's  only  when  I'm  nervous  with 
people  watching  me  close,  know- 
ing they  don't  want  me  round.  But 
when  I'm  needed,"  she  lifted  her 
head  proudly,  round  chin  thrust  out, 
"I'm  very  efficient  when  I'm  needed. 
And,  Janet,  dear,  you  do  need  me. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  good  that  makes 
me  feel!" 

Janet  smiled.  Then  she  laughed, 
an  open,  lovely  laugh,  as  she  had  not 
done  in  days.  "Mother  Hubbard! 
Oh,  I've  been  so  stupid.  Wallowing 
in  self-pity.  So  childish  and  — " 

There  was  a  small  knock  on  the 
door  and  Brock  was  saying,  "Just  a 
minute,  kids.  Let's  see  how  she  feels 
first."  His  face,  intent,  worried,  ap- 
peared, and  then  his  arms,  held  out, 
bearing  something   gingerly. 

"You're  awake!  You  had  me  ter- 
rified." He  came  to  the  bed  and 
leaned  to  kiss  Janet's  brow  tenderly. 
"Here.  Something  for  you." 

"Goldfish!"  Janet  giggled  and  took 
the  sparkling  bowl  with  its  flashing 
colors.  "What  on  earth  for?" 

"You  prattled  when 'you  were  un- 
der. Over  and  over.  Something 
about  a  couple  of  fish  when  you  were 
a  kid.  Some  Thanksgiving.  So  we 
thought  you'd  like  to  have  them 
maybe  this  Thanksgiving.  Had  to 
get  a  pet  shop  man  away  from  his 
feast  at  the  back  of  the  store." 

Janet  rested  the  bowl  on  her 
chest.  Through  the  sparkling  water 
and  the  quick  darting  fish,  Brock's 
face  was  a  gigantic,  waving  grin  — 
and  she  loved  him  —  so  deeply.  She 
( Continued  on  page  31 ) 
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What  To  Do 

When  We  Can't  Do  Anything 


By  Frederick  Ward  Kates 


He  saved  others;  he  cannot  save  himself  (Mark  15:31). 


WHAT  DO  you  do  when  some 
day  you  find  yourself  in  a 
situation  in  which  you  cannot  do 
anything? 

Jesus  himself  had  to  give  answer, 
as  do  you  and  I.  Exempt  from 
none  of  the  trials  and  vicissitudes 
which  are  the  common  human  lot, 
he,  too,  faced  this  problem.  The 
record  tells  us  what  Jesus  did:  he 
drank  his  cup,  drained  it  to  its  final, 
bitterest  dregs;  and,  even  as  he  did 
so,  he  bestowed  forgiveness,  and 
love,  and  hope.  From  the  cross  he 
forgave  his  murderers,  in  loving 
concern  made  provision  for  his 
mother's  future  and  for  his  beloved 
friend,  John,  and  gave  hope  to  the 
penitent  thief  dying  at  his  side. 


All  this  Jesus  did  when  it  seemed 
for  a  surety  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing. He  could  not,  at  least  he  would 
not,  save  himself.  That  was  a  fact. 
But  he  gave  others  forgiveness  and 
love  and  hope,  the  hope  without 
which  no  man  can  live  at  all  or  die 
with  courage  and  confidence  and 
calm.  Watching  Jesus  in  the  hours 
on  the  cross,  we  discover  what  he 
did  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
worst  possible  situation:  that  in 
which  all  he  could  do  was  suffer  and 
die:   this  he  did  most  perfectly. 

How  about  ourselves?  What  can 
we  do  when  we  cannot  do  anything, 
when  we  seem  transfixed  on  a  cross, 
impotent  to  do  anything  but  slowly, 
in  pain  and  agony,  die?  May  I  sug- 
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gest  the  following  things,  learned 
out  of  personal  experience,  that  lie 
within  the  power  of  each  one  of  us? 

Turn  to  God 

First  of  all,  and  before  we  do 
anything  else,  we  can  quietly  turn 
•  to  God,  not  away  from  God.  We  turn 
to  God  and  say,  "God,  Heavenly 
Father,  this  problem  is  too  big  a 
one  for  me.  I've  been  able  to  handle 
pretty  well  other  bad  situations  in 
which  I've  found  myself,  but  this 
one,  dear  God,  is  just  too  big  for  me 
to  cope  with.  You've  just  got  to 
come  in  on  this  one  and  help  me. 
This  one  is  too  big  for  me." 

God  expects  us  to  turn  to  him  in 
time  of  trouble,  and  he  recognizes 
trouble  as  a  valid  basis  for  appeal  for 
compassion.  So  turn  to  him,  and  turn 
the  matter  over  to  him,  and  you  will 
find  his  compassion  matches  and  ex- 
ceeds your  need  of  it. 

This  is  the  first  thing:  we  can 
turn  to  God,  not  away  from  him,  be- 
seeching his  assistance  and  guidance 
and  support.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
«*  the  saints  (St.  Rose  of  Lima),  "Let 
us  quietly  rely  on  the  assistance  of 
God  when  danger  threatens  us  and 
human  help   is   wanting." 

Secondly,  at  such  a  time  we  can 
resolve  to  do  our  utmost  to  bear 
our  suffering  in  silence,  with  quiet 
f  dignity,  and  alone,  and  not  inflict  it 
on  others  who  in  all  likelihood  have 
soitows  and  troubles  enough  of  their 
own  to  carry.  I  recall  Saint  Paul's 
statement  to  the  Galatians  that 
"each  man  will  have  to  bear  his  own 
load"  (Galatians  6:5). 

This  will  prove  a  stern  test  of  our 
fortitude  and  manhood,  this  attempt 


to  make  sure  that  just  because  we 
are  required  to  suffer  everyone  else 
about  us  is  not  made  to  suffer,  too. 
It  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  a  man  to 
bear  his  suffering  and  his  anxiety 
and  his  pain  in  private,  to  keep  his 
sorrow  to  himself,  at  best  not  to  af- 
flict others  with  it;  but  it  is  to  just 
such  Spartan-like  heroism  that  we 
are  called.  A  man's  suffering  is  a 
strange  and  a  proud  thing,  properly 
his  own  and  no  one  else's  to  bear, 
whereas  his  rapture,  to  be  truly 
joy,  has  to  be  shared.  That  a  man's 
suffering  is  his  alone  to  endure,  to 
struggle  with,  to  surmount,  is  why 
suffering  is  what  we  find  it  to  be  — 
sheer  agony. 

Then  this,  thirdly,  when  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  nothing  else  we 
can  do:  we  drink  our  cup  of  woe, 
and  we  drink  it  to  the  very  last 
drop.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  es- 
caping it,  there  is  nothing  else  to  do 
but  drink  it;  and  the  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  is  to  drink  it. 

In  Gethsemane  Jesus  prayed 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  avoid 
having  to  drink  his  cup,  that  is,  en- 
dure the  Passion  and  the  Death  on 
the  Cross.  In  our  Gethsemane  we 
may  and  do  pray  as  he  prayed,  but 
as  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
cup  of  woe  for  him,  so  in  all  prob- 
ability there  will  be  none  for  us. 

This  we  do  when  we  cannot  do 
anything  else — bravely,  silently,  we 
drink  our  cup  of  woe,  and  we  drink 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  The  cup 
will  not  be  removed  from  our  lips 
until  we  have  drained  it  dry,  till  we 
have  endured  the  full  cycle  of  sor- 
row and  pain.  We  must  meet  our 
troubles  head-on. 
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Use  Suffering  for  Others 

Fourthly,  when  we  are  at  a  point 
in  life  when  it  appears  that  we  can- 
not do  anything,  we  can  suffer  so 
that  we  ourselves  become  better  and 
finer  persons,  not  worse,  because  of 
our  suffering.  This  is  to  use  suffer- 
ing creatively,  constructively,  re- 
demptively;  a  wise  man  always 
seeks  to  use  every  experience  that 
comes  to  him  in  this  way.  By  so  do- 
ing he  learns  and  he  grows;  growth 
in  grace,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in 
stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man,  is  the  reason  for  our  being 
here.  Such  is  an  exact  description  of 
what  took  place  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord.  "He  learned  obedience 
through  what  he  suffered,"  we  read 
in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  5:8) . 

We  can  grow  worse  because  of 
our  suffering,  or  we  can  grow  bet- 
ter. It's  our  choice  as  to  what  we 
shall  do  with  the  suffering  that  en- 
ters our  lives.  We  can,  if  we  choose, 
become  hard,  calloused,  bitter,  cyni- 
cal, cruel.  Or  we  can,  if  we  so  elect, 
use  our  suffering  to  transmute  our 
base  metal  into  the  pure  gold  of  a 
nobler  character,  a  gentler  spirit,  a 
more  compassionate  and  charitable 
nature.  Saints  are  not  people  who 
never  had  had  any  steep  hills  to 
climb  or  any  deep,  stormy  waters  to 
swim  through.  Oh,  no!  Saints  are 
people  who  have  had  their  full  share 
of  suffering  to  bear,  in  most  cases 
more  than  their  rightful  share,  but 
who  by  some  divine  alchemy  of  the 
spirit  wrested  dividends  from  de- 
feats, brought  good  out  of  evil,  trans- 
formed failures  into  victories,  trans- 
muted sorrow  into  gladness,  and 
changed   pain  into   joy.    Saints   are 


just  ordinary  folk  like  ourselves  who 
have  decided  to  grow  better  through 
their  suffering,  not  worse. 

Fifth,  at  a  time  in  life  when  it 
seems  we  can  do  nothing  but  suf- 
fer, we  can  determine  that  others 
will  be  made  better  because  of  our 
pain.  That  is  what  Jesus  did  with 
his  suffering,  and  that's  what  Saint 
Paul  did  with  his.  Instead  of  wal- 
lowing in  self-pity  while  languish- 
ing in  imprisonment  in  Rome,  he 
sent  letters  of  instruction,  guidance, 
and  hope  to  his  friends  in  the 
churches  he  had  founded  in  Asia 
Minor,  letters  which  remain  to  this 
day  sources  of  inspiration  and  pow- 
er to  men. 

We  communicate  our  own  frus- 
trations and  tensions  and  turmoil  to 
those  about  us  with  terrifying  ef- 
fectiveness. Many  a  man's  son  re- 
solves to  do  anything  in  life  but 
what  his  father  does  for  a  living,  af- 
ter having  seen  his  father  come 
home  night  after  night  raw  and  rag- 
ged, irritable  and  cross,  drained-out 
and  frayed-out,  from  another  day  at 
his  job.  It  is  frightfully  easy  to  spoil 
life  for  others  just  because  we 
aren't  having  an  especially  happy 
time  of  it  ourselves! 

But  it  is  also  very  easy,  if  we  are 
so  disposed,  to  make  life  better  for 
others,  no  matter  what  our  lot  may 
be.  I  know  of  a  hopeless,  bed-ridden 
cripple  who  for  years  has  been  un- 
able to  attend  services  in  the  church 
she  loves.  But  rather  than  complain 
and  feel  sorry  for  herself,  she  consti- 
tuted herself  a  one-woman  telephone 
committee  constantly  using  her  bed- 
side phone  to  spur  others  to  do 
what  she  herself  cannot  do  —  go  to 
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church. 

The  point  to  note  here  is  that  even 
in  suffering  we  may  yet  do  some- 
thing truly  good.  If  we  determine 
to  make  others  better,  not  worse, 
because  we  suffer,  we  draw  the 
sting,  we  take  the  real  terror,  the 
meaninglessness  out  of  suffering.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  sober  truth  that  we 
cannot  save  ourselves,  but  it  is  also 
sober  truth  that,  if  we  want  to,  we 
can  save  others. 

Seek  to  Learn  from  It 

Further,  when  we  are  at  a  junc- 
ture in  our  lives  when  it  seems  that 
we  cannot  do  anything,  we  can,  by 
patience  and  by  prayer,  endeavor  to 
discover  what  God  is  trying  to  teach 
us  through  our  suffering. 

One  of  God's  chief  ways  of  speak- 
ing to  men  is  through  events;  the 
wise  man  ever  seeks  to  detect  what 
it  is  that  God  is  saying  to  him 
through  occurrences.  God  is  always 
trying  to  get  messages  through  to 
his  people,  but  they  are  often  too 
preoccupied  with  other  matters  to 
grant  God  either  the  time  or  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  However, 
when  suffering  comes,  this  changes. 
So,  the  man  who  wants  to  serve  God 
uses  his  bewildering  suffering  to 
his  own  great  advantage  when  in 
silence  and  solitariness,  patience  and 
prayer,  he  tries  to  discover  just 
what  God  is  seeking  to  say  to  him. 
It's  highly  advisable  to  search  for 
God's  meaning  in  our  present  pre- 
dicament or  sorrow,  for  in  this  life 
we  seldom  get  free  of  a  trouble  un- 
til we  have  learned  from  it  all  that 
God  intends  to  teach. 

This  we  can  do  when  we  cannot 


do  anything:  we  can  be  still  and  lis- 
ten to  God  and  strain  our  ears  to 
hear  what  God  is  saying  to  us 
through  trouble. 

Finally,  we  can  use  it  all  —  the 
bewilderment  and  confusion,  the 
hurt  and  the  pain,  the  anguish  and 
the  agony  —  ad  maiorem  gloriam 
Dei,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
All  of  life  should  be  used  for  this 
end,  of  course,  but  most  particularly 
our  suffering  of  heartache  and 
heartbreak,  of  injustice  and  pain. 

This  is  what  our  Lord  did,  re- 
member, with  his  suffering  and  pain, 
and  do  not  forget  that  we  profess  to 
be  his  disciples!  All  that  came  to 
him  of  good  or  ill,  of  bright  or  dark, 
of  sorrow  or  joy,  he  employed  for 
the  glorification  of  God;  Jesus'  tran- 
scendent goodness,  his  heavenly 
beauty,  his  magnificent  manhood,  his 
divine  majesty,  his  dazzling  holiness, 
shine  forth  most  brightly  in  his  dark- 
est  hours. 

So  may  it  be  for  us,  please  God, 
When  we  are  helpless  and  when  it 
seems  that  we  cannot  do  anything. 
May  we  then,  by  God's  grace,  see  to 
it  that  our  helpless  hours  do  not  be- 
come hopeless  hours.  And  may  we 
do  then  all  the  things  we  honestly 
can  do  when  it  would  appear  that 
we  cannot  do  anything.  Then  God 
will  send  us  out  among  our  brothers, 
as  a  saintly,  venerable  priest  once 
wrote  me,  "tamed,  trained,  pained, 
maimed,"  but  now  equipped  to  do 
what  only  now  we  are  able  to  do, 
namely,  solid  and  sound  and  our 
best  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
"May  his  will  be  your  rest,  his  cross 
your  glory."  (St.  Francois  de  Sales.) 
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f(T)r.  Jjvingstone,  I  Tresunie?" 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


Anniversary  of  a  famous  meeting 


IT  WOULD  seem  that  in  Novem- 
ber, 1871  (just  one  hundred 
years  ago!),  the  fortunes  of  Dr. 
David  Livingstone,  famous  mission- 
ary in  Africa,  had  fallen  to  their  low- 
est ebb. 

He  was  roundly  hated  by  the 
Arab  slave-traders  because  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  wipe  out 
their  evil,  cruel  traffic.  Three  times 
in  succession  they  had  destroyed  his 
home. 

Recently  returning  to  Ujiji  in 
Tanganyika,  he  had  discovered  that 
Shereef,  the  leading  Arab  of  the 
neighborhood,  had  sold  off  all  the 
goods  that  had  been  sent  to  him. 
This  made  him  virtually  penniless. 

Worse  than  anything  else,  he  was 
severely  ill  with  the  chronic  malarial 
fever  of  the  tropics.  He  was  so  thin 
that  he  looked  like  a  living  skeleton. 

But  even  as  he  may  have  been 
pondering  his  difficulties,  the  voice 
of  his  faithful  servant  Suzi  broke  in 
on  him:  "Bwana,  he  has  come!  An 
Englishman.    I   see  him!" 

It  was  true.  The  great  caravan  of 


Henry  Morton  Stanley,  the  cele- 
brated journalist  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  pub- 
lisher of  The  New  York  Times,  to 
find  Dr.  Livingstone,  had  arrived. 
For  236  days,  the  intrepid  leader 
had  marched  with  his  192  porters 
through  indescribable  wilds,  endur- 
ing the  worst  perils  of  the  tropics, 
until  the  dream  he  had  so  long 
cherished  was  to  be  at  last  fulfilled. 
He  was  about  to  see  his  man  alive! 

The  Meeting  a  Godsend 

The  missionary,  humble  to  the 
last,  went  out  to  meet  him,  wearing 
his  blue  cap  trimmed  in  red  and 
gold,  a  red  sweater  and  his  gray 
tweed  trousers. 

But  Stanley,  who  knew  this  was 
to  be  an  occasion,  had  put  on  a  new 
flannel  suit,  polished  up  his  shoes 
and  donned  a  freshly  chalked  helmet 
decorated  with  a  new  purgaree. 

When  the  journalist  saw  the  gen- 
tle, lovable  old  man  standing  under 
the  mango  tree,  he  could  hardly  keep 
from  rushing  forward  and  embrac- 
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ing  him. 

But  then  the  more  restrained 
traditions  of  Anglo-Saxons  prevailed, 
and  taking  off  his  helmet,  he  walked 
toward  him  with  dignity,  holding 
out  his  hand.  He  spoke:  "Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone, I  presume?" 

It  was  a  salutation  that  was  to 
become  world-famous  and  repeated 
ten  thousand  times  in  the  century  to 
come. 

But  Stanley,  deeply  moved,  stirred 
to  the  depths,  also  added,  "I  thank 
God,  Doctor,  that  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  see  you." 

And  the  aged  missionary,  also 
shaken  by  the  fact  he  had  been 
sought  out  by  this  stranger,  replied, 
"I  feel  thankful  that  I  am  here  to 
welcome  you." 

What  a  godsend  that  meeting 
was!  Here  was  another  white  man 
in  that  vast  unknown  wilderness,  and 
he  had  brought  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine —  everything  a  desolate,  dying 
man  could  need.  He  even  brought  a 
whole  bagful  of  letters,  so  the  father 
was  caught  up  on  news  of  his  chil- 
dren and  family  in  Scotland. 

Stanley  stayed  with  Dr.  Living- 
stone for  over  four  months,  and 
there  never  was  a  happier,  more 
congenial  companionship.  During 
that  association  the  young  man  saw 
the  elder's  health  steadily  improve, 
his  eyes  brighten,  and  his  briskness 
and  his  youthfulness  come  back. 

A  Changed  Life 

Above  all,  there  was  that  great, 
sweet  spirit  that  made  an  everlast- 
ing impression.  In  years  to  come, 
the  most  celebrated  reporter  of  his 
day  told  of  how  this  wonderful  old 


chap  had  changed  his  outlook  upon 
life: 

"For  four  months  and  four  days 
I  lived  with  him,  in  the  same  hut, 
or  in  the  same  tent,  and  I  never 
found  a  fault  with  him.  I  went  to 
Africa  a  man  prejudiced  against  re- 
ligion, the  worst  infidel  in  London. 
To  a  reporter  like  myself,  who  had 
only  to  deal  with  wars,  mass  meet- 
ings, and  political  gatherings,  sen- 
timental matters  were  quite  out  of 
my  province. 

"But  there  came  to  me  a  long  time 
of  reflection.  I  was  out  there  away 
from  a  worldly  world.  I  saw  this 
solitary  old  man  there,  and  I  asked 
myself,  'Why  does  he  stop  here? 
What  is  it  that  inspires  him?'  For 
months  after  we  met  I  found  myself 
listening  to  him,  wondering  at  the 
old  man  carrying  out  the  words, 
'Leave  all  and  follow  Me.'  But  little 
by  little,  seeing  his  piety,  his  gen- 
tleness, his  zeal,  his  earnestness,  and 
how  he  went  quietly  about  his  busi- 
ness, I  was  converted  by  him." 

When  Stanley  begged  him  to  go 
back  to  England  with  him,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone steadfastly  refused.  He 
could  not  be  parted  from  his  faith- 
ful followers  and  it  was  his  idea 
that  Africa  might  need  him  yet.  So 
Bennett's  man  divided  his  stock  of 
supplies,  giving  the  missionary 
every  last  thing  he  could  spare  — 
and  reluctantly  they  saw  the  time 
approach  for  them  to  go  their  sep- 
arate ways.  When  the  moment  came 
to  say  good-bye,  Stanley  could  hard- 
ly speak  —  he  was  so  overcome  with 
his  love  for  the  great  soul  he  was 
leaving   behind. 

But    for    David    Livingstone,    the 
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sands  had  nearly  run  out.  His  work 
was  over.  Never  were  his  "boys" 
more  faithful  than  in  those  last  days. 
They  gave  their  blankets  for  his  bed, 
they  carried  him  on  a  litter  over 
land,  they  bore  him  on  their  shoul- 
ders through  the  floods. 

But  they  knew  how  much  he  had 
done  for  them.  While  other  con- 
scienceless white  men  had  ex- 
ploited their  race  and  treated  their 
fellows  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and 
contempt,  "Bwana"  had  come  from 
far-off  Scotland  to  give  his  life  in 
healing  and  in  loving  service  to  the 
folk  whom  others  despised.  When 
he  preached  to  them,  it  was  on  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men. 

Interred  in  Westminster  Abbey 

On  a  May  morning  in  1873,  one 
of  the  followers  gave  the  alarm, 
"Come  to  Bwana.  I  am  afraid.  He 
does  not  move."  Suzi,  Chumah,  and 
the  rest  hurried  to  the  tent.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  There,  kneeling  in 
prayer  by  the  bedside,  his  head 
buried  in  the  pillow,  David  Living- 
stone had  breathed  his  last. 

What  should  they  do  now?  There 
was  nobody  there  to  tell  them  any 
more.  But  they  knew  how  much 
"Bwana"  had  loved  Africa,  and  so 
with  one  of  them  (a  former  slave) 
reading  the  burial  service,  his  heart 
was  laid  to  rest  in  their  own  land. 

Then,  after  making  an  inventory 
of  all  his  things  and  packing  them 
carefully  in  boxes,  they  roughly  em- 
balmed the  body,  which  they  en- 
cased in  tree-bark  and  sail-cloth,  to 
be  carried  over  a  thousand  miles 
overland  to  the  coast  and  to  the 
ship  that  would  bear  it  to  England. 
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When  it  was  finally  delivered, 
there  was  Stanley  to  act  as  a  pall- 
bearer and  to  take  part  in  these  last 
rites  to  the  friend  he  had  come  to 
love  so  well.  He  must  have  heard  of 
the  devotion  of  Suzi  and  all  the 
rest  to  their  great  benefactor.  Others 
knew  of  it,  too. 

For  when  this  great  Christian  was 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
among  the  nation's  poets  and  kings, 
there  was  inscribed  on  the  black 
slab  in  the  nave  above  his  burial 
place: 

Brought  by  faithful  hands 
Over  land  and  sea 

Here  rests 

David  Livingstone 

Missionary,  Traveler,   Philanthropist 

Born  March  19,  1813 

Died  May  1,  1873 

And  on  the  border  of  the  stone 
there  are  these  familiar  words  from 
Scripture: 

Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of 

this  fold; 
Them    also    must    I    bring,    and    they 

shall  hear  my  voice. 


When  life  is  laid  on  the  line  for  a 
cause,  it  is  a  challenge  to  all  who  op- 
pose that  cause.  And  not  a  few  times 
does  it  speak  convincingly  to  its  op- 
position. For  while  others  may  oppose 
his  cause,  they  cannot  compete  with 
his  courage.  And  courage  not  a  few 
times  determines  the  victor. 

— Strait  Lines 


Hurry  is  the  watchword.  Woman  in  traditional  dress  but  with  bare   feet 
hastens   through   the   path   of   coals.   Woman   with   child    waits   to  follow. 


It  Pays  To  Have  Cold  Feet 


By  Haydn  Gilmore 


SHOULD  your  travels  take  you 
to  Japan,  make  a  point  of  spend- 
ing a  day  on  Mount  Takao.  You  will 
discover  that  in  Japan  some  people 
walk  across  burning  coals.  Fire  walk- 
ing has  been  practiced  in  many 
countries,  but,  as  you  can  imagine, 
the  Japanese  give  a  different  twist 


to  it.  Fire  walking  takes  place  year- 
ly on  the  second  Sunday  in  March 
near  the  ancient  temple  on  Mount 
Takao.  Many  military  people  at- 
tend the  ceremony  there.  Takao  City 
can  be  reached  from  Tokyo  by  Chuo 
line  on  the  National  Railroad.  It  is 
thirty  miles  west  of  Tokyo  and  takes 
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about  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes. 
(If  you  are  a  purist  for  directions, 
the  train  leaves  at  1300.) 

A  large  crowd  gathers  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Police  and  Boy 
Scouts  are  on  hand  to  assist.  The 
center  of  attraction  is  a  large  pile 
of  pine  boughs  in  an  open  area. 
Yama-bmhi  or  "mountain  priests" 
(which  we  shall  explain  after  we 
have  described  the  "happening") 
are  at  strategic  points.  Some  of  the 
priests  beat  drums.  Others  have  the 
twelve  tools  of  survival  for  mountain 
life.  One  priest  will  blow  a  shell 
"conch  horn."  But  all  priests  will  be 
dressed  in  the  colorful  robes  which 
date  back  to  both  Buddhist  and 
Shinto  heritages. 

The  mountain  priests  circle  the 
pine  boughs  with  holy  sticks.  Two 
of  the  priests  shoot  arrows  into  the 
pine  bough  area.  Salt  is  thrown 
about,  much  in  the  manner  that 
sumo  wrestlers  do  before  a  match. 
And  the  boughs  of  pine  carried  by 
the  priests  are  given  ceremonial  puri- 
fication by  dashings  of  water.  Then 
the  boughs  are  ignited.  More  march- 
ing and  chanting.  And  more  drum- 
beating  in  an  increased  tempo.  The 
pine  boughs  (about  eighteen  feet 
square)  are  touched  with  fire,  and 
blaze  into  a  miniature  holocaust. 
Priest  and  people  come  and  throw 
thousands  of  "fortune  sticks"  on  the 
fire. 

Nearby  a  line  is  forming.  The 
head  priest  is  followed  in  turn  by 
the  other  mountain  priests.  One  by 
one  they  stand  on  a  sheet  above  ice, 
getting  their  feet  as  cold  as  pos- 
sible. (Fortunately,  the  weather  is 
a   little   raw   anyway   and   snow   is 
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possible. )  Here  is  one  instance  when 
"cold  feet"  will  definitely  help  you! 

THE  BLAZE  soon  dies  down  into 
fiery  embers.  At  last  the  em- 
bers are  raked  and  they  blaze  even 
more.  As  they  begin  to  turn  white, 
a  small  path  is  cleared  down  the 
center  of  the  embers.  As  in  sterner 
days  the  path  is  worn  down  by  the 
fire  walkers.  But  the  assistant  is 
good  enough  to  cross  now  and  then 
(in  heavy  shoes)  and  brush  coals 
on  the  path  to  make  sure  that  the 
fire-walkers  get  some  real  "clinkers" 
to  walk  on. 

The  head  priest  then  goes  across 
the  pit  of  coals.  He  moves  quickly, 
he  accelerates,  and  he  makes  it 
across.  Other  priests  trot  over  as  fast 
as  they  can.  An  elderly  white  priest, 
not  quite  as  fast  as  he  used  to  be, 
grimaces  with  pain. 

Now  all  bystanders  are  invited  to 
come.  All  ages,  men  and  women 
cross  the  fired  area.  Some  wear 
kimonos;  some  men  wear  business 
suits,  but  all  have  bare  feet.  The 
embers  are  dying  down  a  bit,  but 
as  you  might  have  suspected,  more 
people  enjoy  watching  the  event 
than  becoming  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

"All  the  believers  will  not  be 
burnt,"  they  say.  The  line  forms  in 
the  rear,  no  pushing.  Ah,  so!  No 
need  to  encourage  anyone  to  hurry. 
The  line  moves  quickly,  although 
there  are  a  few  who  linger  on  the 
ice  pad  before  they  start  across. 
Keep  it  cool,  papap-san,  cool. 

One  particular  sound  stays  with 
you;  one  young  lad,  with  feet  more 
tender   than   the   others,    cries   out, 


Woman  walks  through  square  bed  of  coals.  So  many  people  go  through 
embers  that  soon  people  forget  to  watch,  but  the  priest  who  'looks  on" 
appears  concerned.  Eventually  a  path  is  worn  down  by  the  shoeless  walkers. 


"Ah  .  .  .  eee  .  .  .  ohh,  ouch,  ouch, 
ouch." 

The  visitor  will,  of  course,  won- 
der what  leads  the  people  to  do 
this.  What  is  the  history  behind  this 
practice? 

First,  the  yami-bushi,  or  mountain 
priests,  are  part  of  a  group  of 
Shinto-Buddhistic  faith  going  back 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  The  bushi 
(with  the  samurai)  were  the  early 
soldiers  in  Japan.  The  yama-bushi, 
however,  were  not  militaristic;  but, 
like  soldiers,  practiced  certain  aus- 
terities. Living  in  the  mountains  calls 
for  ruggedness  to  begin  with.  The 
tools,  such  as  axes,  on  hand  for  the 


ceremonies,  as  mentioned,  were  a 
reminder  of  this.  Anesaki  in  the 
History  of  Japanese  Religion  says 
that  yama-bushi  means  "those  who 
slept  in  the  mountains."  Once  again, 
toughness  is  emphasized. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  priests,  a 
branch  of  the  Shugen-do  group, 
are  reputed  to  have  two  hundred 
temples  throughout  Japan.  The  old- 
est one  is  on  Mount  Takao  and  the 
fire  walking  event  has  given  it  the 
most  renown.  The  direct  connection 
of  the  fire  walking  is  in  the  aus- 
terity, and  even  pain,  of  certain  re- 
ligious  practices.   It  may  be   more 
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People  stand  on  ice  before  trek  through  fire  bed.  Priests  of  the  sect  assist  the 
walkers.  The  first  man  through  the  coals  had  been  the  high  priest.  People 
follow;  some  of  them  are  in  street  clothes. 


than  a  cultural  practice  now,  but  it 
is  important  to  realize  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  take  out  the  religious 
overtones. 

The  suffering  was  to  rid  the  par- 
ticipants of  sin.  And,  indeed,  the 
multitude  of  sticks  tossed  into  the 
fire  at  the  height  of  the  blaze  were 
fortune  sticks  with  wishes  against 
calamities  and  prayers  written  on 
them.  That  the  sticks  made  the 
fire  greater  ties  in  with  the  desire 
for  greater  austerity. 

Afterward,  the  head  priest  gives 
a  special  blessing  to  those  with  the 
hot  feet.  The  people  went  across 
the  fire  not  out  of  a  sense  of  novelty 
or  flippancy.  Those  who  participate 
do  feel  that  they  are  practicing  aus- 
terity and  a  means  of  purification. 

So  we  should  not  write  off  the 
event    as    a    tourist    attraction    — 


though  some  spectators  (non-fire- 
walkers)  take  a  festive  approach  to 
it. 

People,  therefore,  will  evaluate 
the  event  differently.  The  psycho- 
logical perspective  indicates  that  one 
can  do  many  things  (even  to  walk 
over  a  hot  area)  if  one's  mind  is 
firm.  We  can  endure  more  than  we 
think  we  can.  Also,  psychologically, 
such  practices  show  historically  that 
people  do  have  a  sense  of  guilt 
which  needs  an  atonement — even  in 
ancient,  modern  countries — like  Ja- 
pan. The  Christian  has  a  different 
viewpoint  on  personal  misdeeds  to 
be  sure.  In  his  view,  offenses  against 
the  majesty  of  God  and  against  men 
made  in  God's  image  are  only  atoned 
for  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ — 
as  celebrated  by  all  branches  of 
Christendom:       Orthodox,      Roman 
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Catholic,  and  Protestant.  However, 
it  is  important  for  both  visitors  and 
readers  to  appreciate  the  sincerity  of 
people  who  remain  in  cultural  ways 
which  are  even  older  than  some  of 
ours. 

Many  who  witness  the  fire  walk- 
ing event  will  make  no  attempt  to 
interpret  or  evaluate.  This  may  be 
easier,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  fire  walking  is  part  of  a  sect  of 
an  ancient  Japanese  religion.  The 
method  used  incites  awe,  even 
though  it  is,  fortunately,  far  from 
the  deeper  pits  of  fire  used  in  oc- 
cult days.  Yet,  it  is  an  impressive 
sight  to  see  the  firewalkers  at  Mount 
Takao.  Some  may  think  deeply 
about  the  possible  significance;  one 
thing  is  for  sure:  all  "hot-footers" 
who  go  across  the  path  among  the 
coals  do  step  lightly. 

The  Holy  Bible  mentions  Daniel 
and  his  companions  surviving  in  the 
fiery  furnace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  "If 
it  be  so  (sayonara?),  our  God  whom 
we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from 
the  burning  fiery  furnace;  and  he 
will  deliver  us  out  of  your  hand,  O 
king"  (Dan.  3:17).  Perhaps  this  is 
a  point  of  commonality  and  mutual 
understanding. 

In  any  event,  the  people  at 
Mount  Takao  still  walk  through  the 
fire.  If  you  attend,  you  will  prob- 
ably stand  with  the  Japanese  who 
do  not  walk  through  the  hot  path. 

But  you  will  appreciate  the  hot- 
footers  who  put  their  whole  soles 
into  it!  ■  ■ 


What  are  you  doing 
about  your  thankfulness? 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

November 

"the  book  of 

THANKS" 

DAY  BOOK              CHAPTER 

1   Psalmsf   100:1-5 

2  Col 3:8-15 

3   Psalmsf   34:1-8 

4  Psalmsf   95:1-6 

5  Psalmsf   107:21-31 

6  Psalmsf   136:1-26 

7  Sunday  . .  2   Cor 9:5-15 

8  Col 2:6-9 

9  Matthew    26:26-30 

10  1  Cor 11:23-32 

11   Mark    8:1-9 

12  Acts    27:33-37 

13   Romans  14:5-9 

14  Sunday  . .  Eph 5:15-20 

15  Psalmsf   26:1-12 

16  Psalmsf   50:14-23 

17   Isaiah 51:1-3 

18  Amos    4:1-5 

19  Phil 4:4-8 

20  Col 4:1-6 

Bible  Readings  for  National  Bible 
Week 


Morning 

21  Sun  Psalms  100,  150 

22    Psalm    30 

Psalm    46 

Psalm    67 

Psalm    96 

Psalm    98 

Psalm  Ill 

28  Sun.  Psalm 24 

29  Psalmsf   . . 

30   Psalmsf    .  . 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Evening 
.  Rom.  5: Ml 
2  Cor.  4:1-15 

Eph.  1:3-14 
John  15:1-15 

Phil.  2:1-11 
..Col.  1:3-14 
2  Tim.  1:3-14 
Luke  1:46-55 

84:1-12 

...... .86:1-8 


t  The    number    of   this    Psalm    is    one   less    in 
Bibles  using  the  traditional  Greek  numbering. 
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Some 
Tourists 
See- 
Others 
Perceive 


By  Dorothy  C.  Haskin 


A  school  is  born 


ALL  TOURISTS  look,  but  some 
tourists  look  with  empathy. 
During  John  Morris'  travels  he 
visited  Dr.  J.  Christy  Wilson  and 
his  wife,  Betty,  in  Kabul,  Afghanis- 
tan. The  country,  backward  in  so 
many  respects,  yet  with  a  govern- 
ment determined  to  lead  its  people 
into  the  twentieth  century,  fasci- 
nated him.  One  moment  he  would 
see  the  women  on  the  streets  wear- 
ing their  latticed  chaderis.  The  next 
he  would  eat  in  a  restaurant  run  by 
a    man    who    had    been   taught    to 
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Betty    Wilson    delights   to    teach    the 
blind  in  Afghanistan. 

cook  by  American   government   of- 
ficials. 

He  enjoyed  sipping  tea  in  the 
market  place.  He  would  smile  and 
the  men  would  smile  back.  One  day 
he  noticed  an  eight-year-old  blind 
boy  sitting  in  the  dirt  in  front  of 
a  shop,  staring  at  the  ground  all  day 
long.  Morris  thought,  he  is  just  like 
a  vegetable.  He  was  troubled  by  the 
boy  and,  somehow,  no  one  knows 
exactly  how  for  he  couldn't  speak 
the  language,  he  persuaded  the  boy 
and  his  uncle  to  come  with  him  to 


the  Wilson  home. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Noor  (Arabic  word  for  light)  School 
for  the  Blind.  As  J.  Christy  Wilson 
said  to  me,  "The  school  was  started 
by  a  Christian  visitor  to  this  country, 
like  yourself." 

•  I  taped  my  interviews  with  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Betty  the  same  as  I 
taped  other  interesting  stories  on 
my  trip  around  the  world  doing  re- 
search on  World  Vision  International 
projects.  Through  this  organization 
more  than  24,000  children  are  spon- 
sored in  nineteen  countries.  Also, 
World  Vision  International  contrib- 
utes to  the  support  of  the  Wilsons. 
On  my  trip  I  visited  several  blind 
schools.  Among  them  was  the  Noor 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  combined 
effort  of  visitor,  pastor's  wife,  Af- 
ghanistan nationals,  and  officials. 

Pastor's  Wife 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Christy  Wilson, 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  originally  went  to  Afghanis- 
tan so  he  could  teach  English.  He 

*  had  grown  up  in  Iran,  a  neighbor- 
ing country,  knew  one  of  the  two 
major  languages  of  Afghanistan  and 
was  welcomed  as  a  teacher  at  the 
college. 

He  became  acquainted  with  a 
large  number  of  American  and 
British  nationals  who  were  in  Af- 
ghanistan doing  either  medical,  edu- 
cational, or  government  work.  After 
teaching  for  two  years  the  Afghanis- 
tan government  granted  him  permis- 
sion to  open  a  Protestant  church  in 
his  home.  The  church  services  are 
conducted  only  for  foreigners  be- 
cause   Afghanistan    is     a     Moslem 


country,  in  which  to  become  a 
Christian  infidel  incurs  the  death 
penalty. 

It  was  to  the  Wilsons  that  John 
Morris  brought  Mohammed  Ullah. 
Instantly  Betty  was  concerned  and 
promised  to  do  whatever  she  could 
for  the  boy.  Morris  went  to  the 
government  and  offered  to  pay  for 
the  boy's  schooling  for  one  year  but 
the  official  replied,  "We  have  so 
much  to  do  for  our  sighted  children 
that  we  can't  help  the  blind." 

Morris  had  to  leave  but  he  sent 
Ullah  a  flute  and  radio. 

At  first  all  that  Betty  could  do 
was  pay  attention  to  Ullah  and  give 
him*  the  job  of  pulling  dandelions. 
He  could  tell  the  difference  from 
grass  by  feeling.  Later,  she  and  her 
husband  went  south  to  Isfahan,  Iran, 
and  visited  a  blind  school  where 
they  were  able  to  get  books  in 
Persian  braille  (also  spoken  in  Af- 
ghanistan). 

About  this  time,  Ullah  asked,  "I 
have  a  blind  friend.  Can  he  come 
and  learn  also?" 

"Yes,"  she  agreed. 

Also  Dr.  Wilson  arranged  for  a 
blind  boy  from  the  poor  farm  to 
come  to  their  home  for  lessons,  so 
now  there  were  three. 

Afghan  Nationals 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  an  Afghan 
friend,  Kamila  Popo,  a  school- 
teacher, who  became  interested  in 
working  with  the  blind.  Each  Fri- 
day when  the  Wilsons  were  on  fur- 
lough she  taught  the  three  boys  to 
read  in  the  braille  grade  one  reader. 
When  the  Wilsons  returned  the  boys 
were  so  proficient  that  Dr.  Wilson 
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Shown  in  these  pictures  is  a  blind  Afghan  learning  to  make  paper  sacks. 


invited  Dr.  Anas,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, for  tea. 

After  Dr.  Wilson  briefly  ex- 
plained what  Betty  and  Kamila  were 
teaching,  he  gave  Dr.  Anas  an 
Afghan  primer  and  said,  "Pick  any 
page  and  the  boys  will  read  it  for 
you." 

Dr.  Anas  selected  a  page.  Dr. 
Wilson  found  a  similar  page  in 
braille  and  much  to  Dr.  Anas' 
amazement,  the  boys  with  swift 
fingers  read  it. 

Dr.  Anas  was  so  delighted  that 
he  invited  the  three  boys  to  his  of- 
fice where  he  gave  them  musical  in- 
struments and  had  announcements 
made  on  the  radio  that  any  blind  boy 
could  go  to  the  Wilson  home  to 
learn  braille  and  handcrafts. 

Also  he  arranged  for  Kamila  to 
go   to   India   for  eight   months   for 


training  in  teaching  the  blind.  When 
she  returned  he  arranged  for  her 
to  teach  at  a  school  near  the  Wil- 
sons so  it  would  be  convenient  for 
her  to  go  to  their  home  every  after- 
noon to  teach.  Too,  she  was  able 
to  encourage  other  Afghans  to  help 
with  the  teaching. 

Thirty  Men  and  Two  Girls 

Nowadays,  each  morning,  the 
blind  come  drifting  down  the  dirt 
road  to  the  Wilsons'  home.  In  a 
storeroom  in  the  back,  they  learn 
braille,  to  make  wastepaper  bas- 
kets, shopping  bags,  paper  bags,  and 
skipping  ropes  and  to  practice  their 
musical  instruments.  The  Wilsons 
encourage  the  blind  to  be  at  their 
home  all  day  long.  Some  of  the 
young  men  have  learned  to  read 
four  primers  in  one  year. 
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Seventy  boys  of  assorted  ages  are 
enrolled.  Last  spring  the  first  girl 
was  allowed  to  attend.  Purdah 
makes  it  difficult  for  a  girl  to  go  any 
place,  but  her  parents  did  allow  her. 
She  proved  to  be  brilliant  and  in 
December  a  second  girl  was  al- 
lowed to  attend  classes. 

There  are  high  hopes  and  big 
plans  for  the  Noor  School  for  the 
Blind.  It  is  hoped  that  the  boys  will 
be  able  to  attend  the  regular  high 
school.  Money  has  been  given  by  an 
organization  in  England  to  build 
a  blind  school  and  optical  center. 
All  this  because  one  tourist  had  a 
compassionate  heart  and  interested 
others  in  a  blind  boy  who  sat  in 
the  market  place.  ■  ■ 


MOTHER  HUBBARD 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

put  out  a  hand  to  squeeze  his,  and 
then,  bowl  balanced  precariously, 
reached  for  Mother  Hubbard's  thick, 
jeweled  fingers.  "Oh,  darling,  thank 
you!  But  this  Thanksgiving  — " 

She  turned  to  the  tawny  oranges 
and  reds  and  golds  of  the  tree  out- 
side the  window.  "I  think  I'd  like 
armloads  of  bright  leaves,  too  — 
from  God's  great  wonderful  world. 
He  has  been  so  good  to  me.  I  am 
just  beginning  to  see  — " 

The  tears  came,  stinging,  chok- 
ing tears  that  come  when  happiness 
is  too  large  to  bear  or  comprehend. 
Tears  of  gratitude. 

"Mother  Hubbard,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Can  you  come  when  the 
baby  is  born?  We  need  you.  We  all 
need  you  —  so  much."  ■  ■ 


"Look  at  it  this  way,  Adeline.  Anyone 
can  be  serenaded  by  a  guitar." 


IMMATURITY 

Immaturity  is  a  kind  of  self-centered 
blindness  and  lack  of  consideration  for 
other  people's  feelings.  When  a  man 
does  things  without  considering  other 
people's  ideas  or  wishes  or  when  he  is 
unable  to  think  about  the  outcome, 
then  he  is  immature,  no  matter  how 
old  he  may  be  or  how  respected  a  mem- 
ber of  his  community. 
— Harry  C.  McKown,  A  Boy  Grows  Up 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 


Is  Racism  a  Sin? 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


IN  THE  poem  "Mending  Wall,"  Robert  Frost  and  a  neighbor  walk 
down  a  fence  row  replacing  stones  knocked  loose  by  ground 
swells  and  careless  hunters.  In  constant  conversation,  each  man  con- 
tinues down  his  side  of  the  fence.  One  insists  "Good  fences  make  good 
neighbors."  The  poet  finds  this  concept  difficult  to  accept.  In  fact, 
he  sees  no  need  for  a  wall: 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 
That  wants  it  down! 

The  world  is  blighted  by  visible  and  invisible  walls.  While  not  all 
of  them  are  as  worrisome,  dangerous,  and  symbolic  as  the  Berlin  Wall, 
as  divisions  in  Pakistan,  Korea,  Vietnam,  Jordan,  and  Israel,  they  are 
ever  before  us.  Even  more  condemning  are  the  foreboding  walls  of 
prejudice  separating  the  human  family. 

Jesus  lived  in  a  day  of  walls:  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  ex- 
clusiveness,  limited  brotherhood.  The  Sadducees,  some  three  thousand 
in  number,  lived  inside  old  Jerusalem.  The  Pharisees  occupied  a  world 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  north 
by  Capernaum,  and  on  the  south  by  the  desert.  These  were  their 

Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Wood- 
land Drive,  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
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Next  month:  How  To  Overcome  Loneliness 


physical  perimeters.  They  were  racial  boundaries. 

The  Master  lived  spaciously.  He  was  not  selfishly  identified  with 
any  community  but  concerned  and  zealous  for  all  the  inhabitants. 

Looking  at  Jesus  by  Jacob's  Well  conversing  with  a  woman  whose 
race  was  hated  by  the  Jews,  we  glimpse  the  dimensions  and  qualities 
of  love  necessary  to  penetrate  and  crumble  walls  of  prejudice,  build 
empathy  and  Christian  community. 

Knowing  that  man's  worrisome  walls  were  breached  and  made  level 
by  Jesus,  Paul  wrote:  "For  he  is  our  peace,  who  has  made  us  both  one, 
and  has  broken  down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility  .  .  ."  (Ephesians 
2:14). 

Love  Is  Not  Coddling 

Christian  love  does  not  mean  coddling  spoiled  souls  or  condoning 
the  sins  and  shortcomings  of  others.  It  does  not  mean  one  must  do 
absurd  things  to  register  concern.  Love  is  the  sharing  of  one  another's 
burdens,  joys,  apprehensions,  and  confidences.  Paul  saw  love  as  a  living 
responsibility;  a  suffering  relationship  with  another. 

Discrimination  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  Scripture  is  stippled 
with  examples  of  separation  and  alienation.  People  must  be  seen  in 
the  context  of  creation.  Regardless  of  interpretation,  the  story  of  our 
first  parents,  the  figurative  prototypes  of  Adam  and  Eve,  substantiate 
and  reiterate  our  common  origin  and  vulnerability.  Centuries  later  we 
have  this  declaration:  "He  created  every  race  of  men  of  one  stock,  to 
inhabit  the  whole  earth's  surface"  (Acts  17:26,  NEB). 

Although  it  was  not  called  segregation  per  se,  it  existed  in  all  of  its 
cruelty  and  contemptuousness  in  Old  Testament  days.  Antipathy  be- 
tween Jews  and  Gentiles,  Jews  and  Samaritans,  Romans  and  non- 
Romans  was  fierce.  The  Book  of  Jonah  is  the  prophetic  calling  of 
Israel  to  restore  relationships  with  the  Gentiles,  a  sharp  reminder  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Covenant  people.  It  seeks  to  prick  bubbles  of 
pride  and  prejudice;  one  is  not  to  be  obsessed  with  rights  but  with 
God's  love. 

The  early  church  courageously  faced  the  race  issue.  In  the  historic 
Jerusalem  conference  Paul  insisted  on  an  inclusive  Christian  fellowship. 
The  only  complaint  the  Judaizers  had  against  Titus  was  his  identity — 
a  Gentile!  In  fact,  he  was  a  Greek,  the  cultural  descendant  of  Aristotle, 
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not  Abraham.  Titus  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  Jew  in  order  to 
become  a  Christian.  Brethren  in  Jerusalem  concurred  with  Paul  that 
Titus  should  not  be  compelled  to  be  circumcised  to  fulfill  demands 
of  church  membership.  (Acts  15;  Galatians  2.)  Yet  there  are  those 
who  say  one  has  to  be  Caucasian  to  join  "their  church." 

The  Reverend  Joseph  W.  Ellwanger,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  shares 
a  letter  from  a  seminary-trained  pastor.  One  paragraph  reads:  "As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  can  be  a  good  Christian  and  be  a  segrega- 
tionist or  an  integrationist.  .  .  ." 

Do  you  really  think  so? 

The  Civil  Rights  movement  has  focused  on  the  negro.  Apartheid 
is  not  limited  to  South  Africa.  However,  there  are  other  minority 
groups  in  America  who  also  need  to  experience  emancipation,  com- 
passion, and  acceptance. 

Other  Exploited  Americans 

Across  the  years  a  chain  of  uninterrupted  incidents  has  provoked 
Indians  to  go  on  the  warpath  in  unique  and  effective  ways.  The  com- 
mon mystique  of  brutality,  laziness,  is  being  dispelled  by  the 
emergence  of  a  new  breed:  Indians  who  have  traded  sheepskin  beds 
for  sheepskin  diplomas.  Although  there  is  considerable  tension  and 
tolerance  between  the  "Uncle  Tomahawks,"  the  "political  sophisticates" 
and  the  "academic  aborigine,"  there  is  common  desire  and  dedication. 

The  500,000  American  Indians  scattered  from  coast  to  coast  live 
where  least  expected.  Perhaps  as  many  as  200,000  live  in  urban 
centers.  As  one  of  their  leaders  commented:  "We  don't  riot,  so  no  one 
knows  we're  here." 

Indians  are  financially  poor.  Their  incomes  are  far  below  the  govern- 
ment's poverty  line.  Unemployment  normally  runs  from  40  to  80 
percent.  Unlike  some  minority  groups,  Indians  are  more  inclined  to 
identify  with  their  own.  The  "kinship  family"  is  very  real;  tribal  ties 
genuine. 

These  quiet,  exploited,  gentle  Americans  are  asserting  themselves 
from  campus  to  "cement  prairie,"  from  distant  reservation  to  corridors 
of  federal  power,  and  the  once  "invisible  people"  are  becoming  more 
and  more  visible  and  vocal. 

Neither  have  Mexican-Americans  been  able  to  organize  themselves 
into  an  effective  political  block.  Of  the  eight  million  Spanish- Americans 
in  our  country,  five  million  are  of  Mexican  descent  or  birth.  Four  and 
a-half  million  of  them  live  in  the  Southwest.  Studies  indicate  they  are 
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poorer  than  other  citizens  and  live  in  dilapidated,  crowded  housing. 

There  are  almost  twice  as  many  Mexican-Americans  in  California 
as  negroes.  Their  birthrate  is  50  percent  greater  than  the  general  popu- 
lation; there  are  more  school  dropouts  than  in  any  other  group.  While 
higher  education  is  relatively  inexpensive  in  the  state  institutions  of 
California,  even  so  only  about  2  percent  of  Mexican-Americans  are 
said  to  be  enrolled  in  four-year  colleges  and  universities. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  weaknesses  of  the  evangelistic  thrust  of 
American  Protestantism  is  its  lack  of  involvement  with  Spanish- 
Americans.  This  neglect  is  usually  attributed  to  the  assumption  that 
Spanish-Americans  are  Roman  Catholic.  While  most  were  baptized 
Catholic,  it  is  claimed  that  only  15  percent  are  loyal;  5  percent  are 
Protestants;  the  remainder  live  in  spiritual  exile. 

"Despite  discrimination,"  says  Eric  Hoffer,  "the  negro  actually 
seems  more  at  home  in  this  country  than  any  other  segment  of  the 
population."  However,  the  popular  aphorist  is  critical  of  the  black 
man's  alleged  lack  of  the  catalyst  of  pride. 

The  negro  dilemma  has  historical  antecedents.  Slavery,  developing 
from  indentured  servants,  grew  into  a  vicious  system  expressing  itself 
in  many  forms  of  exploitation.  The  South  enslaved  Africans  and 
profited  from  their  toil;  the  North  psychologized  negroes  into  meekness 
and  subservience.  Yet  the  negro  has  done  as  much  to  build  up  our 
country  as  the  Irish  who  laid  the  railroads  and  the  Slav  who  mined 
the  coal. 

Unfortunately,  the  Church  has  had  a  poor  record  in  human  rela- 
tions, especially  race  relations.  The  American  Civil  War  split  the 
Church.  George  Whitefield,  English  evangelist,  and  John  Wesley 
settled  the  question  of  slavery  on  the  basic  of  expediency.  Whitefield 
acquired  a  plantation  and  owned  slaves. 

History  indicates  that  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  some  5,000 
Methodist  ministers  owned  219,000  slaves;  6,500  Baptist  preachers 
owned  125,000  slaves;  and  1,400  Episcopal  rectors  are  said  to  have 
owned  88,000  slaves.* 

The  Genius  of  the  Gospel 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  no  race  problem;  only  the  church 
of  man.  Christians  believe  "we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body — Jews 
or  Greeks,  slaves  or  free — and  all  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit" 
(1  Corinthians  12:13). 


1  See  The  Pulpit,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  2,  February  1965,  p.  19. 
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Is  it  red,  brown,  black,  or  white  dominance  we  are  after?  Is  not 
the  genius  of  the  Gospel  the  power  to  transcend  differences;  assure 
individuals  of  the  indiscriminate  love  and  compassion  of  Christ?  Law 
is  powerless  to  generate  love;  government  directives  cannot  create 
community  any  more  than  federal  guidelines  guarantee  equity  and 
acceptance.  Neither  can  civil  wrongs  generate  civil  rights.  Yet,  justice 
is  the  minimal  expression  of  love. 

Archaeologists,  biologists,  and  anthropologists  have  dispelled  the 
myth  of  a  superior  race.  However,  everyone  acknowledges  a  wide 
variance  of  capacity  within  given  races  and  classes.  The  late  and 
much  lamented  Whitney  M.  Young,  Director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  has  spoken  provocatively:  "All  forget  that  nobility  lies  in  being 
superior,  not  to  somebody  else,  but  to  one's  former  self." 

Radical  social  scientists,  introverted  sociologists,  and  cadres  of 
black  extremists  would  have  one  believe  black  Americans  have  re- 
gressed into  an  ambivalence  reminiscent  of  pre-Civil  War  days.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  the  black  silent  majority  shares  with  their 
white  counterparts  similar  jobs,  schools,  employment  and  concern 
for  their  children.  They  want  acceptance,  not  accommodation. 

Writing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  February  2,  1971,  Professor 
Edwin  Harwood  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  and  Sociology, 
Rice  University,  asserts  that  progress  is  more  substantial  than  we  real- 
ize. The  negro  lady  is  now  a  medical  technician,  receptionist,  telephone 
operator,  nurse,  welfare  or  recreational  worker — not  the  sharecopper 
and  laundress.  A  wide  variety  of  highly  responsible  employment  is  also 
enjoyed  by  negro  men. 

Mr.  Harwood  reports  that  "between  1957  and  1969,  negro  clerical 
workers  more  than  doubled  from  400,000  to  over  one  million;  negro 
craftsmen  and  foremen  increased  from  380,000  to  700,000;  managers, 
officials,  and  proprietors  from  140,000  to  250,000  and  professionals 
from  250,000  to  700,000." 

The  election  of  the  Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  black  minister,  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  General  Motors,  is  a  prophetic  achievement. 
Yet,  General  Motors  is  reported  to  have  but  twelve  black  automobile 
dealers  out  of  13,600. 

Black  athletes  excel  in  professional  sports.  Consider  the  escalation 
since  Jackie  Robinson  broke  in  with  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  in  1947. 
Today  there  are  about  150  negro  athletes  in  major  league  baseball. 
Non-Caucasians  have  won  the  League's  Most  Valuable  Player  award 
twelve  times  in  the  past  thirteen  seasons.  According  to  media  in  1970 
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there  were  330  black  professional  football  players  out  of  1,040  and 
153  black  basketball  players  out  of  280. 

The  black  community  is  not  only  sharing  generously  in  the  lucrative 
business  of  professional  sport  but  contributing  more  than  its  share  of 
stars. 

Continuing  Disparities 

Even  so,  there  are  obvious  and  continuing  disparities  in  employment. 
For  instance,  of  the  30  million  plus  citizens  who  are  members  of 
minority  racial  groups  in  America,  only  about  3  percent  own  their  own 
businesses. 

Findings  by  Dr.  M.  L.  Stein,  New  York  University,  and  Dr.  Ed- 
ward J.  Trayes,  Temple  University,  discussing  journalism  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1971,  issue  of  Saturday  Review,  indicate  that  out  of  "7,152 
news  executives,  deskmen,  reporters  and  photographers  on  196 
dailies  ..."  only  "111,  or  1.55  percent,  were  black."  Ratio  of  negroes 
to  whites  in  professional  journalism  is  about  one  in  65.  According  to 
Professor  Stein,  "the  three  major  television  networks  have  only  five 
black  newscasters.  .  .  ." 

Racial  tension  continues  in  America.  Discrimination  is  common. 
Integration  has  failed  to  make  us  better  citizens.  Integration  has  failed 
to  integrate  the  negro.  Integration  has  failed  to  integrate  the  church. 
Someday  historians  may  refer  to  this  period  through  which  we  are 
passing  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  churches.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  with  all 
their  affluence,  strength,  and  complacency,  white  churches  also  need 
help.  The  present  racial  crisis  could  be  the  redemptive  catalyst  for 
all  groups. 

Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays  summed  it  up  succinctly  in  his  eulogy  to 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:  "What  can  we  do?  We,  and  not  the 
assassin,  represent  America  at  its  best.  We  have  the  power — not  the 
prejudiced,  not  the  assassin — to  make  things  right." 

Anyone  who  subscribes  to  the  belief  that  race  alone  determines 
capacity,  character,  and  acceptability,  is  a  racist.  Because  such  notions 
encourage  superiority  and  separation,  they  are  sinful.  Sin  is  separation 
from  God  and  from  one's  fellowmen.  Forgiveness  is  God's  way  of 
cleansing. 

An  awareness  of  alienation,  inequities,  guilt,  wrong,  convinces  one 
of  injustice  and  creates  concern.  The  Christian  believes  that  forgive- 
ness and  mercy  are  at  the  heart  of  God;  he  also  knows  they  must  con- 
dition and  control  his  own  heart. 
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Love  remembers  and  responds. 

Reconciliation  must  exceed  legislation.  It  is  a  personal  bridge  to  be 
crossed  between  races,  groups,  individuals.  Consider  John  Factor  of 
Los  Angeles,  former  convict,  who  is  making  possible  a  recreation  center 
in  Watts.  He  said,  "I  grew  up  in  a  slum  in  St.  Louis  and  didn't  go  to 
school  a  day  in  my  life.  I  was  rebellious  and  I  know  what  poverty  and 
prejudice  are." 

Consider  Bracie  Watson,  young  negro  student  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, with  an  amazing  aptitude  for  science.  With  gifts  reminiscent 
of  George  Washington  Carver,  his  science  projects  attracted  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center  who  permits  the 
lad  to  use  his  laboratory. 

Another  phenomenal  illustration  of  reconciliation  centers  around 
Frank  Threatt  who  operates  a  steel  plant  near  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina. He  specializes  in  employing  ex-cons.  This  single  project  has 
greatly  changed  the  economic  and  social  climate  of  the  community. 

Sin  is  separation  from  God  and  one's  fellowmen.  Forgiveness  is 
concern;  love  is  action. 

During  the  Golden  Gloves  Tournament  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
January,  1967,  there  were  fist  fights  between  negroes  and  whites  in 
the  vicinity  of  Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium.  Some  were  vicious  and 
extremely  costly;  few  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers.  A  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  that  city  told  me  that  his  college  son,  home  on 
vacation,  was  beaten  to  a  pulp  by  four  negroes  as  he  bent  over  to  un- 
lock his  car. 

I  asked  my  friend  if  he  reported  the  incident.  "No,"  he  replied, 
"I  wanted  to  but  was  afraid.  You  see,  there  are  two  negro  students 
who  look  to  me  for  counsel  and  assistance  while  in  college.  One  of 
them  has  been  ill.  I  was  afraid  if  I  pressed  charges  I  would  upset  my 
relationship  with  him  and  his  fellows." 

This  is  the  posture  of  love,  profile  of  forgiveness,  glimpse  of  recon- 
ciliation so  needed  to  heal  racial  abrasions.  ■  ■ 


A  fisherman  is  a  man  who  spends  rainy  days  sitting  around  on  the  muddy 
banks  of  rivers  and  streams  doing  nothing  because  his  wife  won't  let  him 
do  it  at  home. — Grit 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Enthusiasm  doesn't  consist  of  raising  your  voice,  or  turning  hand- 
sprints.  Enthusiasm  is  knowledge  on  fire. — Bill  Wood. 

People  who  take  no  chances  generally  have  to  take  what  is  left  over 
by  those  who  do. — Dental  Economics. 

When  an  idea  has  produced  its  harvest,  don't  be  afraid  to  chop  it 
out  and  sow  a  new  one. — "Country  Parson." 

Getting  old  is  a  most  unpleasant  phenomenon,  but  the  alternative 
is  much  worse. — Quote  Scrapbook. 

The  secret  of  discipline  is  motivation.  When  a  man  is  sufficiently 
motivated,  discipline  will  take  care  of  itself. — Bits  and  Pieces. 

You  must  live  with  people  to  know  their  problems,  and  live  with 
God  in  order  to  solve  them. — Peter  T.  Forsyth. 

A  weed  is  a  plant  whose  virtues  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
— Grit. 

Failure  is  usually  the  line  of  least  persistence. — Wilfred   Beaver. 

When  all  think  alike,  none  thinks  very  much. — Sir  Ronald  Gould. 

It  is  impossible  to  gain  a  toe  hold  on  success  by  acting  like  a  heel. 
— Ward's  Words. 

It  usually  works  out,  that  when  a  man  counts  his  blessings,  he  has 
fewer  problems — a  good  thing  to  remember  at  Thanksgiving  time. — 
Quote. 

Sharing  our  resources  is  an  obligation,  not  an  option;  a  command, 
not  a  choice. — Ward's  Words. 
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Zhe  youug  Cm  in  Mger 


By  Irene  Murray 


Conflict  of  life-styles 


KIM  STUART  twirled  the  steer- 
ing wheel  expertly  guiding  his 
little  Sprite  off  the  street,  gunned 
the  motor,  then  let  the  car  roll  down 
the  concrete  driveway  before  brak- 
ing it  abruptly  behind  his  mother's 
station  wagon.  He  was  home.  He'd 
made  it  in  two  hours  flat  from 
campus  and  in  time  for  supper.  No 
problem.  The  car  had  purred  along 
mile  after  mile.  He  was  proud  of  his 
choice  of  the  little  car  and  his  ability 
to  keep  it  running. 

He  hadn't  wanted  to  come  home 
for  Thanksgiving,  but  it  was  his  first 
trip  since  early  September.  The 
group  was  spending  the  weekend  at 
Brod's  father's   cabin   on   the  lake. 
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And  that's  where  he  wanted  to  be — 
where  the  action  was.  And  he'd 
promised  Brod  that  he'd  join  them 
Friday  morning. 

He  turned  off  the  motor,  leaped 
out  and  picked  up  his  small  bag, 
putting  it  down  while  he  got  his 
laundry  bag  out  of  the  trunk.  So 
burdened,  he  was  on  the  patio  when 
the  wide  sliding  door  rolled  back 
and  Penny,  his  twelve-year-old  sister, 
exploded  on  him. 

"Kim!"  she  cried  her  blue  eyes 
sparkling.  Her  kiss  hit  his  new- 
grown  beard,  and  she  wrinkled  her 
small  nose.  "It  tickles!"  And  she 
added:  "I've  been  waiting  for  you 
all  afternoon." 


"Had  a  class,  kitten."  He  didn't 
mention  he'd  skipped  out  early  to 
make  it. 

His  tall,  blonde  mother  came  into 
the  family  room  from  the  kitchen 
from  which  delicious  fragrances 
drifted.  The  television  was  on  Daniel 
Boone's  latest  adventure.  He  kissed 
his  mother's  cheek  shyly. 

"Hello,  dear,"  she  said  softly,  not 
mentioning  the  beard  nor  the  faded 
blue  denim  tight  pants  and  jacket. 
"Your  father  is  on  his  way  so  supper 
will  be  in  a  few  minutes."  She  looked 
at  the  bulging  laundry  bag.  "Do  you 
have  any  clean  clothes?" 

"No,"  he  answered.  She  knew  he 
never  had  any  when  he  came  home. 


"Since  I  was  going  to  be  gone  all 
weekend,  I  brought  everything 
home."  It  sounded  as  if  he  intended 
to  spend  the  weekend  at  home, 
which  he  didn't.  And  some  of  the 
clothes  belonged  to  Brod,  his  apart- 
ment-mate this  year. 

At  first  Brod's  messy  habits  of 
dress  had  bothered  him.  So  had 
leaving  everything  where  it  dropped. 
But  Brod  had  more  important  things 
to  do  than  wash  clothes  and  keep 
house.  Rap  sessions.  Political  strategy 
at  the  Student  Union.  Planning 
demonstrations  and  marches  and  sit- 
ins.  He  was  a  political  science  major, 
and  he  just  wasn't  reading  about  it 
in  a  book.   He  was  doing  the  real 
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thing.  His  life  counted  for  some- 
thing. 

His  mother's  house  always  spar- 
kled with  orderliness  and  cleanliness. 
It  did  now.  But  perhaps  she  didn't 
need  to  keep  the  house  so  clean,  he 
thought.  Perhaps  she  could  do  bet- 
ter things  with  her  time. 

"Guess  what,  Kim?"  said  Penny 
skipping  down  the   hall  after  him. 

"What,  kitten?" 

"We're  going  to  have  company." 

"Tomorrow?  We  always  do."  His 
mother  never  cooked  a  holiday  meal 
without  inviting  several  people  who 
might  otherwise  have  eaten  alone. 
Old  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  lost  his 
wife — Miss  Susanna,  a  college 
friend — some  old  women  from  The 
Home — a  friend  of  Dad's.  They'd 
never  had  a  holiday  meal  without 
some  people  around. 

"Not  tomorrow,  silly.  Friday  and 
Saturday.  And  you  know  what?" 

"No,  what?" 

"It's  Miss  America!  Really  and 
truly  Miss  America — of  the  whole 
United  States!" 

He  dropped  his  bags  in  his  room 
and  looked  at  his  sister  in  utter  dis- 
belief. The  little  town  of  Henley  had 
a  thing  about  Miss  Americas  and 
always  had  them  every  year  for  the 
Christmas  Parade  the  Saturday  after 
Thanksgiving.  He'd  seen  Miss  Amer- 
icas, year  after  year.  "You've  got 
to  be  kiddin'!" 

"Ask  Mama." 

His  mother  had  followed  them 
down  the  carpeted  hall  and  she  now 
answered,  "Penny's  right,  dear.  Sue 
Lee  Harris  is  the  daughter  of  an  old 
college  friend.  When  we  knew  she 
was  coming,  we  invited  her  to  stay 
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with  us.  She'll  be  here  Friday." 

"Oh,  Mom — "  But  what  did  it 
matter?  He  wasn't  going  to  be 
around. 

"I'm  sure  she's  a  charming  girl 
though  I  haven't  seen  her  since  she 
was  Penny's  age.  Her  mother  was." 

"But  Miss  America!  Mom,  a  girl 
that  goes  around — " 

"Looking  beautiful,  and  probably 
acting  beautifully.  What's  wrong 
with  that?" 

He  wanted  to  tell  his  mother  that 
a  girl  should  be  a  person,  not  a 
body.  But  he  thought  she  wouldn't 
get  the  point  anyway. 

"We've  planned  a  small  dinner 
party  at  the  club  with  some  young 
people  for  her." 

"Did  you  have  to?  I  mean,  I  have 
to  get  back  to  campus — " 

The  sound  of  wheels  in  the  drive 
announced  his  father's  arrival  and 
they  all  moved  back  to  the  family 
room.  Penny  leaped  into  her  father's 
arms  and  kissed  him.  She  was  twelve 
and  long-legged,  but  she  hadn't 
grown  beyond  the  affectionate  stage 
yet. 

"Hi,  Pop." 

"Hi,  Dad." 

"Hello,  Son.  Look,  Hon,  he's  at 
least  an  inch  taller  than  me.  And 
how  about  that  beard?  You're  grow- 
ing up." 

"I  hope  so,  Dad."  Didn't  his  father 
know  or  didn't  he  choose  to  under- 
stand that  the  beard  grown  since 
September  was  a  sign — a  symbol — 
that  he  didn't  want  to  be  like  his 
father — clean  and  pressed,  clean- 
shaven, a  ten-hour-a-day  drudge.  He 
was  going  to  use  his  brains, 
his  energy  where  it  counted,  where 


history  was  being  made. 

Oh,  well,  tomorrow  he'd  tell  them 
he  had  to  get  back  to  campus.  Tell 
them  he  had  a  paper  to  write — 
which  he  did  have.  Miss  America! 
Ugh!  What  sort  of  a  girl  would  go 
for  that  old  jazz? 

HE  INTENDED  to  oversleep  on 
Thanksgiving  Day — and  did. 
His  folks  always  attended  the  com- 
munity services.  Had  to  formally  say 
thanks  for  God  and  country,  home 
and  family — the  whole  bit.  Privately, 
his  mother  said  thanks  by  inviting 
all  the  strays  she  knew   to   dinner. 

He  was  still  in  bed  when  his 
mother  came  in.  "I'll  stay  home," 
he  mumbled.  "Got  to  do  my  wash." 

"The  last  load's  in  the  washer," 
she  answered. 

He  rolled  over  and  looked  at  her. 
He  should  have  known! 

"I'm  fixing  breakfast.  Get  up  now." 

"I  haven't  got  anything  to  wear." 

"There's  slacks  and  jackets  in  the 
closet  which  you  left  home  ..." 

"They  won't  fit." 

"Wear  them  anyway,"  and  her 
soft  voice  had  acquired  That  Tone. 
He  could  hear  what  she  was  saying, 
even  though  she  wasn't  saying  it. 
Your  father  works  hard  to  give  you 
an  education.  We've  tried  to  give 
you  everything.  We  let  you  choose 
your  college.  We  let  you  live  your 
own  life.  And  in  a  family — or  in  a 
society — everyone  sometimes  has  to 
do  things  he  doesn't  want  to  do  to 
help  or  please  other  people,  etc. 

"I  know — I  know.  I'll  get 
dressed."  He  felt  like  a  spanked 
child.  And  I'll  leave  early  tomorrow 
morning.  But  in  fairness  he  had  to 
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admit  that  his  mother  and  father 
hadn't  really  forced  him  to  do  any- 
thing. But  he  felt  that  they  did.  And 
he  resented  it.  And  I'm  not  about  to 
do  the  country  club  routine  with 
Miss  America,  he  vowed.  Not  by  a 
long  shot. 

At  church  he  ran  into  his  last 
summer  gal,  Nancy,  and  talked  to 
her  about  things  at  State.  She  was 
having  a  party  at  her  house  that 
evening  with  some  of  the  old  crowd 
and  invited  him  over. 

Dinner  was  the  usual  turkey  and 
dressing,  cranberry  sauce,  and 
pumpkin  pie.  And  Mr.  Jones,  Miss 
Susanna,  and  little  old  Mrs.  Gray. 
But  there  was  a  switch  this  year. 
Along  with  them  were  two  kids — 
aged  ten  and  four,  boy  and  girl. 
They  were  recent  refugees  from 
South  America  and  both  parents 
were  working  this  first  Thanksgiving 
in  their  new  home  country.  The  little 
girl  was  in  the  Church  Child  Day 
Care  Center  where  his  mother  now 
worked  two  days  a  week  as  a  volun- 
teer. She  trailed  after  his  mother, 
until  Penny  began  reading  her  book 
after  book.  He  tried  teaching  the 
little  dark-eyed  boy  some  of  Penny's 
games.  He  was  a  smart  kid. 

He  went  to  Nancy's  party  and 
came  home  in  the  softly  falling 
snow.  It  hadn't  been  a  bad  party. 
Records  and  dance.  And  talk.  Mostly 
talk.  They  had  a  lot  to  talk  about. 
All  kids  had  the  same  problems.  How 
to  learn  who  you  were.  And  how  to 
be  who  you  were.  And  they  all 
wanted  problems  solved  now.  Viet- 
nam. Poverty.  Discrimination.  They 
wouldn't  buy  their  parents'  talk 
about  it  taking  time.  Time  was  what 


they  didn't  have,  they  thought.  Ac- 
tion now. 

THE  SNOW  closed  in  the  little 
town  of  Henley,  cutting  it  off 
from  the  four-lane,  concrete  highway 
that  ran  to  the  university.  And  even 
if  he  could  have  got  back  to  school, 
he  couldn't  make  it  on  to  the  cabin 
in  the  mountains.  There  was  a  ques- 
tion about  Miss  America's  arrival, 
but  obediently  the  snow  stopped  and 
planes  flew.  His  mother  didn't  like 
to  drive  in  snow,  so  she  asked  him 
to  take  her  and  Penny  to  the  air- 
port. Having  nothing  better  to  do 
since  he  couldn't  leave  town,  he 
went  along. 

Miss  America  arrived  with  a  swirl 
of  tourists  in  the  sparkling  blue  and 
white  afternoon.  Sully  Smith  of  the 
Times  and  his  photographer  singled 
her  out  as  she  came  off  the  plane  in 
a  blue  and  white  wool  suit  that 
matched  the  sky  and  field.  She  was 
young,  lovely,  fresh,  and  natural. 
He  mumbled  a  hello,  got  her  claim 
tickets  and  went  after  her  luggage 
leaving  his  mother  and  Penny  to  be 
photographed  with  her. 

She  was  all  flashing  smiles  and 
bubbling  charm,  soft  voice,  and 
silken  laughter.  She  turned  him  off. 
She'd  had  one  year  in  college  before 
she'd  won  her  title  last  fall,  so  this 
year  she  was  making  personal  ap- 
pearances all  over  the  country. 

She  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
town,  the  house,  and  the  room  they 
showed  her.  She  can't  be  for  real,  he 
thought.  There  was  little  time  be- 
fore they  had  to  dress  and  rush  for 
the  country  club  for  dinner.  She  met 
the      other      young      people      with 
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What  are  most  people  seeking? 


graciousness  and  made  them  all  feel 
like  they  were  old  friends.  She  was 
a  good  dancer,  good  at  repartee. 

ALL  EIGHT  of  them  were  sit- 
ting about  the  table  waiting 
for  the  floor  show  to  begin  when  he 
turned  to  her  and  said  deliberately, 
"Do  you  ever  meet  any  people  un- 
like yourself?"  He  wanted  to  hurt 
her.  Perhaps  it  was  her  beauty,  her 
poise,  her  self-assurance.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  he  felt  miserable.  He 
had  wanted  to  spend  this  night  at 
the  cabin,  even  though  he  knew  that 
it  would  be  a  night  of  experiment- 
ing, of  trying  to  find  one's  self — per- 
haps with  pot  or  LSD.  Brod,  he 
knew,  was  an  experimenter.  So  were 
the  others.  He  could  remember  times 
when  Brod  came  home  .  .  . 

Her  blue  eyes  turned  to  regard 
him  carefully.  "You  mean — poor 
people — black  people — brown  peo- 
ple? Yes,  of  course  I  do.  I  work  with 
them,  too.  I  work  with  anyone  who 
wants  an  appearance  or  a  talk — or 
whatever — from  Miss  America. 

"I  was  born  in  white  suburbia,  and 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  it — no  more  than 
if  I  were  born  in  a  ghetto.  Why 
should  I  be?  I  had  advantages,  of 
course.  Last  year  I  had  charm  classes 
in  the  ghetto.  This  year  I'm  traveling 
too  much  to  do  that,  but  two  of  my 
friends  are  keeping  them  going." 

He  felt  a  little  foolish. 

"And  I  went  out  for  this  title  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  meet  people — all 
kinds  of  people — all  over  the  coun- 
try.   I   wanted   to  talk   with    them, 


listen  to  them,  see  what  their  hopes 
and  dreams  were.  I  wanted  to  learn 
how  they  would  involve — that  old 
cliche — themselves  to  make  their 
dreams  come  true  .  .  .  And  I  hope 
that  I  can  help. 

"And  you  know  what?" 

"What,  Miss  America?" 

"I  found  that  people  are  pretty 
much  alike — from  white  suburbia  to 
black  ghetto.  Everyone  has  dreams. 
And  the  dreams  aren't  too  different. 
Everyone  is  trying  to  find  himself — 
herself.  Oh,  we  erect  barriers.  Color 
of  skin.  Sex.  Nationality.  Class.  Ed- 
ucation. Religion.  But  if  we  really 
listen  when  a  man  or  a  woman  is 
speaking  from  her  heart,  using  his 
or  her  whole  mind  ..." 

"You  really  think  people  are  alike 
— people  want  the  same  things?" 

"People  want  to  know  themselves 
as  they  really  are.  And  they  want  to 
be  accepted  as  they  really  are.  Not 
that  they  have  to  change  to  be  ac- 
cepted ..." 

"But  then  why  .  .  ." 

She  smiled.  "Why  all  this?  It 
sounds  contradictory,  doesn't  it?  But 
this  is  not  really  changing  people, 
basically,  I  mean.  Every  person  is 
different.  And  the  difference  is  good 
if  we  don't  make  it  a  barrier — a  mis- 
understanding— a  reason  for  dis- 
crimination— a  cause  for  frustration 
— anger — hate . " 

"That  makes  sense,"  said  Nancy. 

Sue  Lee  turned  back  to  him.  "Do 
you  understand  what  I'm  trying  to 
say?" 

His  heart  swelled  within  him  until 
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he  thought  it  would  burst.  It  was  one 
of  the  rare  moments  of  his  life,  and 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  sense 
enough  to  recognize  it.  The  conver- 
sation went  on  about  him  but  he 
didn't  hear  it.  He  wanted  to  be  alone, 
for  a  long  time,  to  hold  this  moment. 
For  in  an  instant  he  had  seen  him- 
self as  the  son  of  his  parents,  as  a 
young  man,  and  as  the  man  he  was 
going  to  be.  And  he  was  all  pulled 
together.  The  moment  was  so  fragile, 
and   it   would   break    away,    but   it 


would  not  be  forgotten.  Some  of  it 
would  stay  with  him  all  his  life. 

He  turned  to  Sue  Lee  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  hers.  "Thanks,"  he  said 

Her  look  softened,  her  smile  grew 
dazzling,  and  he  realized  his  moment 
of  self -awareness  had  been  com- 
municated to  her. 

"Miss  America,"  he  said,  "you 
have  a  brain." 

She  asked  lightly,  "That  all?" 

".  .  .  and  a  heart  .  .  ." 


. 


COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

"The  woodpile,  sir,"  the  lady  said,  unto  the  hobo  she  had  fed, 
"Is  waiting  for  a  man  like  you  to  give  it  a  close  interview." 
"I'm  sorry,  Ma'am,"  the  hobo  yelled.  "By  pious  thoughts  today  I'm  held. 
My  Mother  was  a  Greek,  they  say,  and  Monday  is  her  Sabbath  day. 
And  while  in  Persia  a  dear  friend,  whose  goodness  I  would  not  offend 
Did  entertain  me  with  good  fare,  and  Tuesday  is  the  Sabbath  there. 
Another  friend,  Assyrian  priest,  gave  me   the  Church  rite,  and   the  feast. 
My  sacred  duty  cannot  shirk;  on  Wednesday  Assyrians  do  not  work. 
Egyptian  lore  I  learned  by  rote,  for  I  have  traveled,  if  you  note, 
And  Thursday  is  the  day  they  rest.  Of  all  the  days  it  is  my  best. 
Mohammedans  on  Friday  find  the  sacredness  of  Allah's  mind; 
So,  lady,  it  is  sad,  but  true,  on  that  day  I  can't  work  for  you. 
My  father  was  a  Jewish  gent,  and  Saturday's  the  day  God  meant 
That  all  men  from  work  should  cease  and  rest  their  weary  bones  in  peace. 
Nor  Christian  Sabbath  I'll  profane.  The  thought  of  work  doth  give  me  pain. 
I'm  conscientious  in  my  creed,  but  thank  you  for  your  generous  feed." 

— Unknown 
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Faith  and  Victory 


By  Carol  Aguirre 


IN  1964  we  came  home  to  Georgia 
after  three  eventful  years  in  the 
Far  East.  I  was  happy  to  be  home 
again  and  my  husband,  a  native 
Chilean,  shared  my  enthusiasm  at 
getting  settled  in  his  adopted  coun- 
try. I  had  worked  as  a  secretary  for 
the  Air  Force  and  together  we  had 
accumulated  enough  money  to  get 
comfortably  established  and  perhaps 
have  the  family  we  both  wanted. 
The  prospects  for  the  future  were 
bright.  Or  so  we  thought. 

Seven  years  in  the  service  were 
behind  us  and  at  first  we  were  faced 
with  the  decision  of  returning  to 
civilian  life  or  re-enlisting  in  the 
military.  So  much  hinged  on  this 
choice.  I  begged  my  husband  to  make 


the  final  decision,  although  I'm  sure 
he  knew  I  wanted  to  remain  in  the 
United  States.  To  re-enlist  would 
mean  more  years  out  of  the  country. 
Although  I  hoped  to  see  more  of  the 
world,  for  travel  is  very  satisfying 
and  I  am  a  wanderer  at  heart,  I  was 
ready  to  establish  roots  and  put  off 
travel  to  some  future  year. 

If  we  came  out  of  the  service,  how- 
ever, a  job  for  my  husband  would 
be  a  problem.  Could  a  suitable  one 
be  found  for  him?  Would  he  become 
discouraged  and  regret  leaving  the 
military?  He  had  been  in  the  armed 
forces  since  he  was  graduated  from 
school.  Where  could  he  locate  a  job 
that  would  provide  adequately  for 
us  if  I  left  the  business  world  to  start 
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a  family?  Would  the  skills  he  had 
learned  in  the  Air  Force  be  in  de- 
mand in  the  civilian  world? 

We  discussed  every  job  in  the 
area  of  his  interests,  searched  the 
want  ads  avidly,  investigated  every 
interesting  possibility  suggested  by 
friends,  but  we  always  came  back  to 
his  first  love:  flying. 

Schooling  Needed 

While  he  knew  something  about 
aviation,  to  get  the  necessary  train- 
ing for  a  pilot's  license  to  man  com- 
mercial aircraft  would  involve  a  year 
in  an  aeronautical  school.  This  would 
mean  the  loss  of  any  income  from 
him;  it  would  mean  I  must  continue 
to  work  another  year.  It  would  en- 
tail using  our  accumulated  monies 
plus  borrowing  for  tuition.  It  would 
mean  separation  for  us,  if  he  chose 
Embry  Riddle  University  in  Florida, 
while  I  worked  in  Atlanta  and  lived 
with  my  parents. 

Finally,  the  decision  was  made. 
He  was  enrolled  in  the  Florida  aero- 
nautical school  and  our  savings  were 
gone,  but  we  were  both  happy  and 
excited  over  the  prospects  of  his 
future  in  aviation.  Then  I  learned 
that  I  was  pregnant. 

A  child  was  what  we  had  wanted 
so  long  and  we  were  thrilled  to  know 
one  was  on  the  way.  I  could  still 
work  several  months  and  we  would 
manage.  We  were  sure  of  that.  We 
had  planned  things  differently  but 
the  joy  of  parenthood  overshadowed 
our  financial  burden.  We  would 
simply  live  each  day  as  it  came  and 
resolve  our  problems  as  they  con- 
fronted us. 

The  day  Baby  Tony  came  charg- 
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ing  into  the  world  he  wedged  him- 
self into  all  our  hearts.  Dark-haired 
as  his  Spanish-French  father,  he  was 
unbelievably  handsome.  When  I  car- 
ried him  home  in  the  tiny  blue 
bundle,  I  was  a  proud  and  happy 
mother.  But  I  was  physically  ex- 
hausted. It  was  hard  for  me  to  do 
the  simplest  things  for  my  baby. 
Such  weariness  I  couldn't  under- 
stand. I  waited  for  my  doctor's  diag- 
nosis, hoping  he  could  suggest  a 
treatment  to  help  me  regain  my 
strength  quickly.  I  must  get  back  to 
work.  I  lived  for  my  son  and  hus- 
band so  there  was  an  element  of 
urgency  to  get  up  and  go  again.  And 
then  the  doctor  called  me.  Immedi- 
ately, I  sensed  apprehension  in  his 
voice  but  was  completely  surprised 
at  his  announcement. 

Bad  News 

When  he  finished,  I  said  feebly, 
"Thank  you,  Doctor,"  and  put  down 
the  telephone  receiver  and  stared  at 
the  wall.  In  my  mind  I  was  reliving 
the  conversation,  hoping  I  had  mis- 
understood, or  that  his  diagnosis  was 
for  some  other  patient.  But  doctors 
don't  make  such  blunders,  I  con- 
cluded. It  had  to  be  me.  I 
had  cancer. 

So  many  thoughts  went  racing 
through  my  mind  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them.  My  head  ached  try- 
ing to  analyze  what  I  had  heard  and 
how  it  could  change  the  course  of 
several  people. 

Although  the  doctor  showed  an 
optimistic  attitude,  his  discretion  was 
obvious.  He  was  trying  to  spare  me 
by  saying  the  dread  killer  had  been 
discovered  "in  time."  One  moment 


there  was  an  irrational  fear  that  en- 
veloped me,  the  next  a  strange  numb- 
ness deadened  my  senses. 

I  still  harbored  the  suspicious  feel- 
ing when  I  walked  from  his  office  a 
week  later.  He  assured  me  the  malig- 
nant cells  had  not  yet  formed  a 
tumor.  But  they  were  there.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  their  presence. 
He  suggested  immediate  removal  of 
the  damaged  tissues.  It  would  be  a 
simple  operation,  he  said,  one  that 
was  performed  often  and  would 
probably  be  the  end  of  it.  Probably. 
Suddenly  that  word  became  the  most 
important  in  the  English  language 
to  me. 

He  continued  to  explain  the  del- 
icate process  in  the  language  of  the 
layman.  We  agreed  on  a  date  for  the 
operation. 

After  the  initial  shock,  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  shoving  the  condition  to 
the  back  of  my  mind.  I  had  more 
demanding  things  to  think  about. 
First,  there  was  the  joy  of  getting 
acquainted  with  a  first-born  son.  Ad- 
justments must  be  made  in  a  house- 
hold where  babies  had  been  con- 
spicuously absent  for  twenty-five 
years.  As  I  watched  him  in  his  crib, 
so  tiny,  so  innocent,  I  realized  he 
had  given  me  my  life  in  return  for 
his  own.  Without  knowing  it.  For  it 
was  the  post-natal  checkup  that  re- 
vealed the  malignancy  to  the  doctor. 

Then  there  was  my  husband  to 
think  about,  who  was  in  Florida, 
working  toward  the  completion  of 
his  pilot's  training.  Dreaming  of  his 
"wings."  I  must  hope  on  .  .  .  for  his 
sake.  I  must  not  add  to  his  burdens. 
Still,  I  couldn't  forget  my  doctor's 
word,  probably. 


No  Improvement 

I  had  been  back  on  the  job  one 
week  after  the  operation  when  the 
second  call  from  my  physician  came. 
It  was  more  ominous  than  the  first 
...  I  could  sense  his  defeat.  He  had 
been  unable  to  send  the  scalpel  deep 
enough.  The  malignancy  was  still 
present.  What  did  it  mean,  I  wanted 
to  know,  although  the  answer  was 
obvious.  Hysterectomy,  the  cure  for 
the  incurable,  but  the  operation  all 
women  dread. 

There  were  so  many  facets  to  con- 
sider. I  was  only  twenty-six  years 
old!  We  were  just  starting  our  fam- 
ily. We  were  grateful  for  Tony  but 
did  not  want  to  limit  our  family  to 
an  only  child.  Suddenly  my  longing 
for  the  children  I  would  never  have 
all  but  devoured  my  reasoning. 

Then  there  was  the  money  prob- 
lem. We  simply  didn't  have  the 
money.  We  had  always  been  inde- 
pendent and  refused  to  ask  our  fam- 
ilies for  help.  When  my  husband 
left  the  service  our  insurance  cover- 
age ceased  to  exist.  We  were  help- 
less, or  so  it  seemed.  In  one  year  we 
had  made  so  many  important  de- 
cisions. Now  we  were  faced  with  the 
biggest  of  them  all. 

The  doctor's  final  words  on  the 
phone  kept  coming  back.  "Decide 
on  a  date  for  the  operation  .  .  .  and 
make  it  soon." 

I  decided  to  put  it  off  as  long  as 
possible.  Tony  would  be  older.  May- 
be his  father  would  be  home.  I  had 
regular  check-ups  for  the  doctor  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  malig- 
nancy, to  detect  any  change.  On  the 
surface  I  was  normal.  My  typewriter 
hummed     through    the    day.     The 
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months  passed.  A  year  went  by. 
But  inwardly  it  had  a  detrimental 
effect.  I  lost  weight.  My  eyes  were 
rimmed  with  dark  circles.  On  one  of 
my  husband's  rare  visits  home  he  told 
me,  "The  smile  has  gone  out  of  your 
face."  I  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  smile  had  gone  from  my  life. 
How  I  longed  to  have  him  home,  but 
even  that  was  denied  us. 

"All  right,"  my  doctor  said  one 
day.  "You've  waited  long  enough. 
It  isn't  good  for  you  to  carry  on  un- 
der these  conditions.  I'll  bargain 
with  you.  I'll  repeat  the  last  opera- 
tion, if  you  promise  to  set  a  date  for 
the  hysterectomy." 

Another  decision  to  make,  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  my  life.  I 
agreed.  There  might  be  a  chance 
for  me,  even  yet,  without  the  major 
operation.  He  thumbed  through  his 
calendar,  marking  off  two  dates. 
Then  he  called  the  nearby  hospital 
and  reserved  the  operating  room  for 
not  one,  but  two,  operations.  To  me, 
it  was  like  sentencing  a  man  before 
his  trial.  But  he  had  admitted  his 
lack  of  faith  in  the  outcome.  He 
would  do  his  best,  I  knew.  But  there 
was  only  so  much  he  could  do. 
Somehow,  in  the  face  of  the  darkest 
hour,  I  felt  optimistic.  I  must  never 
lose  my  faith. 

October  twenty-eight.  My  birthday 
was  on  the  twenty-eighth.  My  son 
had  been  born  on  the  twenty-eighth. 
It  had  always  been  a  happy  date.  I 
somehow  couldn't  believe  a  part  of 
me  would  die  on  that  day. 

The  business  of  checking  into  the 
hospital  had  almost  become  routine 
with  me.  But  the  hours  alone  staring 
at  the  ceiling  from  my  hospital  bed 
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had  not.  That  night  I  allowed  myself 
to  indulge  in  self-pity.  I  wanted  my 
husband  with  me,  although  I  had 
been  the  one  to  insist  that  he  stay 
in  school  and  not  take  time  away 
from  his  precious  studies. 

It    would    be    weeks    before    we 
would    know    the    outcome    of    the     • 
operation.  I  returned  to  work  and 
began  the  wait  for  my  next  visit. 


A  Miracle! 

Once  more  I  was  to  express  the 
feeling  of  disbelief  after  a  conversa- 
tion with  my  doctor.  Only  this  time 
it  would  be  tinged  with  exhilaration 
instead  of  despair.  It  was  difficult 
to  suppress  a  shout  when  I  heard 
him  say,  "It  looks  like  a  miracle. 
Frankly,  I  can't  understand  it."  Well, 
I  could.  It  was  as  if  fate  had  chan- 
neled my  life  in  one  direction,  then 
suddenly  changed  to  another. 

It  has  been  over  two  years  since 
that  jubilant  conversation  with  my 
doctor.  I  still  have  frequent  check- 
ups for  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
malignancy  returning.  But  I  am  bet- 
ter prepared  to  face  whatever  comes. 
My  husband  is  now  a  flying  instruc- 
tor, teaching  others  who  share  his 
love.  I  have  watched  my  son  grow 
and  reveled  in  his  antics.  Best  of  all, 
I  have  made  one  other  trip  to  the 
hospital.  This  time  I  brought  home 
the  tiny  daughter  I  had  always 
wanted.  And  if  all  goes  well,  there 
will  be  others. 

All  babies  are  mysterious  wonders. 
But  the  little  girl  who  smiles  at  me 
from  her  cradle  is  the  confirmation 
of  something  more  than  a  miracle. 
She  almost  didn't  have  the  chance 
to  be  born.  ■  ■ 
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By  L.  C.  Lemons 


What  a  wonderful  change  in  my  life  has  been  wrought 
Since  Jesus  came  into  my  heart 

I  have  joy  in  my  soul  for  which  long  I  had  sought 
Since  Jesus  came  into  my  heart 


THOSE  WORDS  now  have  real 
meaning  for  Gary  Bridges,  a 
former  drug  user  and  "drug  pusher." 
His  life  already  was  "on  the  skids" 
when  one  day  he  met  Christ,  not  in 
a  church,  but  in  the  lives  of  a  group 
of  former  drug  addicts  whom  Christ 
had  transformed.  Persons  who  knew 
him  in  former  days  are  amazed  at 
the  change  in  his  life.  The  con- 
version experience  "caught"  Gary 
with  $7,000  worth  of  drugs  on  hand. 
What  should  he  do  with  them? 
Should  he  sell  them,  then  get  out  of 
the  business?  No!  There  was  only  one 
answer  in  his  newfound  life — destroy 
them!  So  literally,  $7,000  worth  of 
marijuana  went  "down  the  drain" 
rather  than  "up  in  smoke." 

In  an  attempt  to  combat  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  drug  use,  especially 
by  youth,   The   Juvenile   Protection 


Committee  of  the  American  Baptist 
Churches  of  the  Great  Rivers  Region 
sponsored  a  series  of  Ministers'  Con- 
ferences on  Drug  Abuse.  At  the  con- 
ference in  East  Alton,  Illinois,  re- 
source persons  included  a  chief  of 
police,  a  psychiatrist,  and  an  ex- 
drug  user  and  "pusher."  Each  repre- 
sented a  certain  type  of  approach  to 
the  problem. 

Education:  Part  of  the  Answer 

Out  of  his  frustration  in  trying  to 
enforce  drug  laws,  Chief  of  Police 
Lewis  Dreith  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ultimate  answer  must  come 
through  EDUCATION  as  a  means 
of  prevention.  After  months  of  sur- 
veillance of  a  large  house  where 
drugs  were  being  used  and  after  the 
most  careful  gathering  of  evidence, 
technicalities  in  the  drug  laws  freed 
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Gary   Bridges,   shown   in   striped    shirt,   leads    a    Bible    class   in  the   youth 
center   which   was   converted    from   an    abandoned   filling   station. 


the  ten  persons  who  were  arrested. 

Then  it  was  that  Chief  Dreith  took 
a  course  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
to  help  prepare  him  for  a  campaign 
of  education  against  drugs.  Since 
then  he  has  been  giving  his  lecture 
an  average  of  four  times  a  week  in 
grade  and  high  schools,  churches, 
clubs,  camps,  conferences  and  to 
other  groups.  He  enlisted  school- 
children's  help  in  preparing  posters 
and  awarded  them  on  their  excel- 
lence. "A  prize  poster,"  says  Chief 
Dreith,  "was  made  by  a  sixth  grade 
girl.  On  it  was  printed  'Don't  horse 
around  with  dope,  Live  to  be  an  old 
mule/  " 

Psychiatrist  Dr.  Francis  Parks 
places  strong  emphasis  on  REHA- 
BILITATION. "We  are  a  long  time 
too  late  getting  excited  when  we 
learn  that  a  person  is  on  drugs,"  says 
Dr.  Parks.  "I  am  astonished  at  the 
parents  who  have  seen  their  young 
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man  or  young  woman  seemingly  as 
a  perfectly  healthy  youngster  with 
no  troubles  in  this  life  whatever  un- 
til all  of  a  sudden  they  discover  he 
is  on  drugs.  Just  a  little  inquiry  on 
my  part  reveals  that,  from  the  young 
person's  viewpoint,  his  life  has  been 
a  pretty  miserable  mess  and  that  he 
sought  a  way  out  in  drugs. 

"The  thing  that  makes  a  person 
an  alcoholic  or  drug  addict,"  says 
Dr.  Parks,  "is  some  kind  of  under- 
lying personality  trouble  that  he  is 
having.  He  is  looking  for  an  answer 
when  he  gets  hooked  on  drugs.  So 
while  he  may  need  immediate  help 
to  treat  the  drug  reaction,  more  than 
that,  what  he  really  needs  is  effort 
to  rehabilitate  him  so  that  on  his 
own  he  can  find  for  himself  a  mean- 
ingful life." 

Transformed  by  Christ 

Gary  Bridges  was  deeply  involved 
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Policeman  showing  display  of  various  drugs  which  have  been  confiscated. 


not  only  in  using  but  in  "pushing" 
drugs.  "I  was  looking  for  the  real 
life"  he  said,  "and  thought  that  not 
only  could  I  find  it  in  drugs  but  that 
I  could  help  others  to  find  it."  But 
instead  of  giving  him  life,  drugs 
were  destroying  his  life.  He  was  on 
the  verge  of  suicide  when  a  group 
came  through  town  called  "God's 
Children."  They  were  of  his  culture, 
but  he  was  afraid  to  go  down  to 
their  camp  because  he  knew  that 
when  anybody  starts  talking  about 
God  you  have  to  give  up  worldly 
pleasures.  "But,"  said  Gary,  "finally 
I  was  lured  down  there  by  God's 
Spirit.  I  wasn't  in  camp  five  minutes 
until  I  could  see  it  was  all  real. 
These  people  were  living  for  God 
and  were  filled  with  God's  Spirit,  so 
I  gave  my  heart  to  Christ.  A  great 
sensation    shot   through   me    and    I 


haven't  been  the  same  since.  I  was 
changed.  It  was  just  like  I  was 
turned  inside  out  and  cleaned  off 
and  put  back  together.  It  was  just 
like  a  'high'  on  marijuana  only  this 
was  real!  Jesus  said,  *You  must  be 
born  again'  and  in  2  Corinthians 
5:17  we  read,  If  any  one  is  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creation;  the 
old  has  passed  away,  behold,  the 
new  has  come.' " 

After  going  back  to  his  apartment, 
headquarters  for  "pushing"  drugs,  he 
destroyed  the  drugs,  went  to  his 
home,  bought  a  Bible,  and  became 
engrossed  in  God's  Word.  "As  I 
grew,  I  started  out  telling  kids  about 
Christ,"  he  said. 

A  sympathetic  pastor  and  people 
employed  him  as  church  custodian 
and  opened  their  church  to  Gary 
and  his  friends.  "They  said  'You  are 
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welcome  here.  Come  on  in  and 
bring  the  kids  so  they  can  hear  the 
Gospel/  They  didn't  tell  us  to  cut 
our  hair  or  how  to  dress.  They  just 
wanted  to  let  the  kids  hear  the 
Gospel  and  be  saved,"  explained 
Gary.  Since  then  Gary  has  won 
many  to  Christ.  "The  Lord  called  for 
the  heavy  laden,  and  there  isn't  any 
more  heavy  laden  today  than  the 
drug  user,"  he  says. 

Now  several  times  a  week  Gary 
conducts  a  Bible  discussion  class 
starting  about  7:00  p.m.  and  going 
on  for  hours  (see  pictures).  The 
building,  a  former  filling  station, 
converted  to  a  youth  center  by  his 
church,  was  donated  by  an  oil  com- 
pany. Gary  and  his  Christian  friends 
firmly  believe  that  the  answer  to  the 
drug  problem  is  CONVERSION  to 
Christ.  Here  is  a  dramatic  example 
of  the  power  of  God.  These  young 
people  know  what  they  have  been 
through,  what  they  have  been  saved 
from,  and  the  change  that  has  come 
into  their  lives.  If  you  doubt  their 
sincerity,  Gary  would  extend  to  you 
the  gracious,  ever-valid  invitation  of 
Jesus,  "Come  and  see"  (John  1:39). 


The  Other  Response 

There  is  another  dreaded  response 
which  sooner  or  later  is  accepted  by 
many  drug  users.  As  told  by  Parade 
Magazine,  Pat  was  a  warm,  popular 
boy,  active  in  Drama  Club  and  room 
representative  on  the  student  coun- 
cil in  high  school.  He  wanted  to  be- 
come an  airline  pilot.  Then  some- 
thing seemed  to  go  wrong  with  this 
apparently  normal,  well-adjusted 
eighteen-year-old  young  man.  "Out 
of  curiosity"  he  had  started  on  mari- 
juana and  then  had  gone  to  LSD. 
One  particular  night  as  his  parents 
kept  vigil  while  he  was  "on  a  trip," 
he  cried  and  said,  "Mother,  it's  not 
worth  it,"  and  described  the  experi- 
ence as  "a  hell  I  don't  want  anyone 
else  to  go  through." 

In  his  own  room  one  evening,  he 
pulled  the  trigger  on  a  shotgun.  Be- 
side his  lifeless  body,  his  parents 
found  this  note: 

I  have  used  all  kinds  of  drugs,  from 
hash,  pot,  acid,  hard  stuff.  It's  all 
a  bad  scene.  If  someone  offers  you 
drugs,  be  more  of  a  man  than  I  was 
— say  "No."  Please,  if  you  need  help, 
get  it.  LIFE!  It's  a  great  Trip!  Try 
it  before  it's  too  late.  ■  ■ 


THE    LAST    WORD 

An  old  man  rocks  on  the  porch  of 
a  little  village  store  when  a  big  shiny 
car  drove  up  with  two  strangers  in  it. 
"Hey,  Grandpa,"  one  of  them  called 
out,  "how  long  has  this  burg  been 
dead?" 

The  old  man  looked  over  his  spec- 
tacles before  he  replied:  "Not  long,  I 
reckon.  You're  the  first  buzzards  I've 
seen." — Quote 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Page  7,  National  Archives,  (Brady 
Collection);  pages  23,  25,  26,  Marty 
Springer,  USAF;  pages  28,  30,  Dorothy 
C.  Haskin;  pages  52-53,  L.  C.  Lemons; 
page  59,  U.S.  Air  Force;  pages  60,  61, 
U.S.  Army,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


Happy  Thanksgiving! 
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By  James  W.  Carty,  Jr. 


A  MILITARY  family  compared 
newspaper  want  ads.  The 
parents  bought  their  daughter  a 
barely-used,  low-priced  bicycle  and 
she  was  happy. 

A  serviceman  heard  a  radio  com- 
mercial about  record  players  on  sale. 
He  purchased  one  at  a  department 
store,  but,  upon  comparing  it  with 
other  brands  of  new  friends,  found 
it  was  more  expensive  and  inferior. 

These  two — one  satisfied,  the 
other  dissatisfied — represent  the  at- 
titudes of  each  buyer  on  different 
occasions.  The  typical  person  sees, 
hears,  and  views  about  650  adver- 
tisements daily. 

Nearly  400,000  specialists  pre- 
pare   or    process    promotional    mes- 


sages for  4,500,000  business  firms. 
They  spend  $21  billion  a  year  to 
persuade  us  to  buy  a  product  or 
subscribe  to  a  service.  Some  ads  en- 
courage intelligent  decisions.  But 
others  irritate,  puzzle,  and  anger 
people,  because  of  vague  descrip- 
tions of  characteristics,  stress  of  the 
trivial,  exaggeration  of  benefits,  and 
undue  repetition. 

Amid  increasing  inflation,  cus- 
tomers must  make  wise  choices. 
What  can  they  do  to  avoid  being 
exploited?  There  is  no  sure  method 
to  prevent  "being  taken."  But  a 
customer  more  likely  will  get  the 
best  deal  if  he  knows  the  aims  and 
values  of  advertisers,  exercises  com- 
mon  sense   in   evaluating  promised 


Professor  Carty  is  Chairman  of  the   Communications  Department, 
Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W.  Va.  26032 
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benefits,  and  compares  ideas  with 
friends. 

By  definition,  an  ad  is  a  paid  mes- 
sage printed  or  broadcast  for  a 
specific  group.  Through  this  ap- 
proach, manufacturer  or  merchant 
sells  to  the  general  public,  industrial 
concerns,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
professional  people. 

Newspapers  devote  40  to  80  per- 
cent of  ad  space  to  an  attractive  il- 
lustration and  the  rest  to  a  few 
sentences  about  the  main  advantages 
of  the  product  or  service.  TV  de- 
pends largely  also  on  many  pictures 
and  few  words,  whereas  radio  is 
bound  by  sound. 

National  companies  devote  most 
of  their  budget  to  TV,  magazines, 
and  direct  mail,  and  retailers  to 
newspapers  and  radio.  In  a  given 
issue  a  newspaper  or  magazine  de- 
votes 60  to  75  percent  of  space  to 
ads;  commercials  occupy  up  to  12 
percent  of  radio-TV  time. 

A  person  can't  escape  the  pres- 
ence or  power  of  ads.  He  must 
analyze  them  to  separate  the  helpful 
from  the  harmful,  the  informative 
from  the  deceptive. 

Let  the  Buyer  Beware 

Some  merchants  operate  on  the 
philosophy:  Let  the  buyer  beware. 
Accepting  this  premise,  the  customer 
must  get  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible by  comparing  ads,  inspecting 
merchandise,  and  talking  with 
friends. 

His  first  caution  should  be  about 
car  and  home  appliance  ads  that 
stress  "no  or  low  down  payments 
and  easy  monthly  charges  within 
your  reach."  They  don't  stress  the 


exorbitant  interest  rates  that  can 
mean  financial  ruin. 

To  anticipate  this  danger,  one 
should  read  newspaper  classified 
sections.  The  volume  of  want  ads 
about  sales  of  re-possessed  cars  and 
household  items  should  convince  him 
of  foolhardy  purchases  of  others — 
and  also  may  provide  him  good  buys 
on  used  merchandise. 

Another  alluring  ad  relates  to 
loans.  Debtors  are  encouraged  to 
consolidate  loans  by  getting  one  large 
enough  to  pay  off  the  others.  They 
neglect  to  mention  that  the  big  new 
loan,  at  a  higher  interest  rate,  will 
dip  further  into  the  paychecks. 

Home  buying  is  a  third  area  that 
can  provide  major  financial  diffi- 
culties. After  ads  get  a  GI  interested, 
he  should  have  a  competent  person 
inspect  the  premises,  and  he  himself 
should  read  the  small  print  regard- 
ing financing.  The  so-called  "closing 
costs"  especially  should  be  investi- 
gated before  buying  a  house. 

Actually,  the  countless  small  pur- 
chases can  significantly  increase  or 
decrease  one's  money  supply.  Cus- 
tomers should  compare  prices  in 
grocery,  hardware  stores,  cleaning 
establishments,  and  other  retail 
firms.  Reading  the  ads  of  one  super- 
market is  not  enough.  Every  store 
has  a  few  leaders — things  it  will  take 
a  loss  on  to  increase  traffic  to  and 
through  the  front  door.  Only  detailed, 
analytical  reading  will  help  a  per- 
son save  on  numerous  items.  It  may 
take  some  shoe  leather  and  a  little 
gasoline  and  purchases  at  several 
stores,  but  savings  can  be  made.  Also, 
the  buying  and  cooking  columns  of 
the  women's  sections  of  newspapers 
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will  provide  clues  on  ways  to  get 
nourishing  but  lower-priced  cuts  of 
meat — or  to  prepare  foods  in  dif- 
ferent, but  tasty  ways. 

Some  foods  are  advertised  as  be- 
ing nutritious  in  certain  ways.  Checks 
with  physicians  may  be  needed  to 
discern  the  truth;  people  can  save 
up  and  ask  their  doctor  several  ques- 
tions on  one  visit. 

Misleading  Information 

For  example,  one  company  may 
advertise  that  its  product  contains 
the  daily  required  amount  of  a  cer- 
tain vitamin.  Reference  to  a  doctor 
will  indicate  if  that  information  is 
correct.  One  brand  may  claim  that 
it  has  20  percent  more  of  ingredient 
X  than  the  next  leading  product. 
Actually,  that  element  may  be  ir- 
relevant, not  needed,  in  any  percent. 
Or,  another  company  may  contend 
that  its  product  provides  35  percent 
more  benefit  than  the  next  two  lead- 
ing competitors.  The  question  is  35 
percent  more  than  what  figure?  The 
base  of  the  company's  product  or 
the  competitors  is  not  listed.  Still  an- 
other deceptive  approach  is  that  of 
misrepresentation  by  omission.  The 
ad  declares :  there  are  5  major  brands 
and  ours  has  ingredient  X.  So  do  the 
other  4,  but  the  ad  neglects  this  fact. 
Very  little  information  is  false.  Most 
problems  refer  to  omission  or  the 
apparent  conclusion  of  the  particular 
phrasing:  as  buy  our  product,  and 
you  probably  will  get  this  result. 

In  addition  to  wasting  money, 
people  can  injure  their  health,  espe- 
cially in  buying  patent  medicines 
which  may  not  be  needed  or  which 
may  throw  the  normal  body  function- 


ing out  of  balance. 

An  ad  proclaims:  "If  you  have  this 
problem,  our  product  may  be  what 
you  need.  Ask  your  doctor/'  But 
people  want  to  save  the  cost  of  a 
visit  to  the  physician's  office,  and 
the  general  description  of  symptoms 
seems  to  fit  their  condition,  real  or 
imagined,  so  they  buy  medicine 
either  of  no  value  or  definitely  harm- 
ful. A  technique  used  for  promoting 
two  harmful  narcotics — tobacco  and 
liquor — is  the  picturing  of  physically 
attractive  people  in  a  socially 
pleasant  setting.  The  bandwagon  ap- 
peal is:  get  aboard;  everybody's  do- 
ing it.  The  healthy  people  shown,  of 
course,  do  not  square  with  the  more 
realistic  view  of  individuals  affected 
by  heavy,  abusive  use  of  these 
products. 

Emotion  Influences  Buying 

Too  many  persons  buy  a  majority 
of  advertised  products  on  the  basis 
of  emotion.  They  are  influenced  by 
a  pretty  face  or  figure  or  the  testi- 
mony of  a  famous  star  who  is  not  a 
specialist  in  the  product  area  he  is 
endorsing.  Servicemen,  about  to  com- 
plete their  duty  tour,  are  concerned 
about  their  vocational  welfare.  They 
may  make  decisions  for  continued 
schooling  on  the  basis  of  emotion, 
not  reason.  Many  are  attracted  by 
technical  school  ads  that  claim  the 
latest  facilities  and  top  teachers  for 
fields  with  many  vacancies.  The  in- 
terested GI  should  check  out  all 
schools  with  his  education  officer 
and  military  /civilian  specialists  in 
the  career  field. 

Most  advertising  is  honest,  even 
if  some  does  concentrate  on  trivial 
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product    characteristics.    Promotion  buyer    should    inspect    them,    talk 

helps   the  expanding  economy  and  with  clerks  and  friends,  and  make  his 

makes  for  a  higher  standard  of  con-  decision.  If  there  were  no  advertis- 

sumption    and    living.    Promotional  ing,   a   person   would  pay   at   least 

messages  have  encouraged  product  $200  for  each  newspaper,  $1,000  for 

improvement.    Fifty   percent  of   to-  each  magazine,  and  $1  or  more  for 

day's  brands  were  not  on  the  market  every  radio   or  TV  program   on   a 

a  decade  ago,   and,   as  5,000  new  subscription  basis.  Advertising  is  a 

products    are    added   annually,   this  valuable  form  of  communication  in  a 

trend  toward  new  and  better  items  democracy  which  depends   on  per- 

should  continue.  suasion  rather  than  coercion.   It  is 

Advertising  can   make   customers  but  one  factor — an  important  one — 

aware  of  many  brands,  their  general  in  deciding  on  the  many  wonderful 

nature,  and  where  to  buy  them.  The  selections  available.  ■  ■ 


For  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  traffic  fatalities  declined,  according  to  a 
recent  booklet,  "Voice  Behind  the  Wheel."  From  a  total  of  56,500  persons 
killed  in  traffic  accidents  in  1969,  the  1970  total  declined  by  1,300  to  55,200 
persons. 

Yet,  the  number  of  persons  injured  in  accidents  skyrocketed  by  400,000 
to  5,100,000  during  1970.  And  3,733,000  of  that  total  were  injured  in  col- 
lisions with  other  motor  vehicles.  Excessive  speed  is  still  responsible  for  a 
high  rate  of  accidents.  Over  39  percent,  or  17,700  of  the  total  number  of 
traffic  fatalities  on  our  highways,  was  due  to  speeding. 

Youthful  drivers,  under  25,  also  continue  to  be  involved  in  more  than 
one-third  of  all  accidents,  fatal  and  non-fatal.  Yet  they  account  for  only 
one-fifth  of  the  drivers  on  our  highways. — News  release 


A  DRIVER'S  PRAYER 

Grant  me  a  ready  hand,  a  watchful  eye, 

That  none  may  suffer  hurt  as  I  pass  by. 

Thou  givest  life — I  pray  no  act  of  mine 

May  take  away  or  mar  that  gift  of  thine 

Shield   those,  dear  Lord,  who   bear  me   company, 

From  fools,  and  fire  and  calamity. 

Teach  me  to  use  my  car  for  others'  need 

Nor  miss  through  lack  of  wit  or  love  of  speed, 

The  beauties  of  thy  world — that  thus  I  may, 

With  joy  and  courtesy  go  on  my  way. 

— Author  Unknown 
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News  in  Pictures 


During  Youth  Week  at  Boiling  AFB,  Washington,  Rodney  Nelson  was 
elected  Director  of  Materiel.  Here  he  is  shown  with  COL  Daniel  G.  Cummins, 
his  adult  counterpart.  Chaplain  James  W.  Chapman  is  the  originator  and 
director  of  this  attempt  to  lessen  the  generation  gap. 
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Chaplain  (MAJ)  Buster  P.  White  flew  in  to  assist  chaplain  and  to  preach 
the  Easter  message  to  Protestant  men  before  serving  communion  at  Fire 
Base  C2,  1st  Infantry  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division  (M). 


Chaplain  (MAJ)  Owen  P.  Pharris,  Fire  Base  C2  Chaplain,  says  mass  for  the 
Catholic  soldiers  at  the  fire  base,  1st  Infantry  Brigade,  5th  Infantry 
Division  (M). 
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The  Protestant  Youth  of  the  Chapel  were  photographed  before  a  performance 
at  Chapel  #15,  Fort  Jackson,  S.  Car.  Chaplain  (CPT)  Gaylord  Hatler 
(center,  back  row)  is  the  Advisor  to  the  group  of  young  people. 


Six  Catholic  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  of 
Carlisle  Barracks  received  religious 
awards  at  the  U.S.  Army  War  College 
Memorial  Chapel.  Chaplain  (MAJ) 
Francis  X.  Roque  (right),  Asst.  Post 
Chaplain,  presented  medals  to  each  of 
them  for  outstanding  service. 


f                   ...        J 
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Chaplain  (CPT)  John  H.  Craven, 
Marine  Corps,  presented  a  copy  of 
Today's  English  Version  of  the  Psalms 
to  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  General  Leonard  F.  Chapman, 
Jr.,  in  his  Washington  office.  The  book 
was  a  gift  from  the  American  Bible 
Society. 
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Nov.  1  All  Saints  Day,  one  of  the  great  Christian  Holy  Days. 

Nov.  1-30    One  Nation  Under  God  Month. 

Nov.  1  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  Begins. 

Nov.  2  All  Souls  Day. 

Nov.  2  Election  Day. 

Nov.  4  Will  Rogers  Day  in  Oklahoma. 

Nov.  5  Guy  Fawkes  Day,  commemorates  1605  plot  to  blow  up  the  House  of 

Parliament  in  London. 
Nov.  7  23rd  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Nov.  8  1st  World  Rose  Convention,  Hamilton,  New  Zealand. 
Nov.  8-14  Youth  Appreciation  Week. 

Nov.  10  196th  Marine  Corps  Birthday.  Founded  this  date  in  1775. 
Nov.  10-Dec.  31  Annual  Christmas  Seal  Campaign. 
Nov.  14  24th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Nov.  14-20  National  Children's  Book  Week. 

World  Fellowship  Week,  Sponsored  by  National  Y.W.C.A. 
Nov.  15-21  National  Stamp  Collecting  Week. 
Nov.  16-22  National  Family  Health  Week. 
Nov.  19-21  Holiday  Folk  Fair,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Nov.  21  25th  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  Bible  Sunday. 
Nov.  21-28  Bible  Week,  Sponsored  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 
Nov.  21-27  Latin  America  Week. 

Nov.  25  Anniversary  of  British  Evacuation  of  New  York,  Nov.  25,  1783. 
Nov.  25  THANKSGIVING  DAY.  A  Legal  Holiday. 
Nov.  27  Army-Navy  Football  Game,  Philadelphia. 
Nov.  28  First  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Nov.  30  St.  Andrew's  Day.  Honors  the  Patron  Saint  of  Scotland. 
Nov.  30  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  Birthday. 


NO  SURPLUS  IN  THE 
GLOBAL  PANTRY 

If  all  food  in  the  world  were  equally  distributed  and  each  person  received 
identical  quantities,  we  would  all  be  malnourished.  If  the  entire  world's 
food  supply  were  parceled  out  at  the  U.S.  dietary  level,  it  would  feed  only 
about  one-third  of  the  human  race.  The  world  as  a  global  household  knows 
of  no  surpluses,  merely  enormous  deficits.  Yet  there  is  in  the  well-fed  na- 
tions a  great  deal  of  nonsensical  talk  about  abundance. — George  A.  Borgstrom 
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IN  THIS  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles  prepared 
not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group  discussion.  The 
following  material  may  assist  discussion  leaders. 

1.  Is  Racism  a  Sin?    {page  32) 

Biblical  Material:  Ephesians  2:14-16;  1  Cor.  12:12-13;  13:1-13 
How  is  it  that  people  erect  barriers  against  each  other  and  yet  in- 
stinctively hate  them?  Would  you  agree  that  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion have  been  practically  normal  in  history?  Is  insecurity  a  source 
of  prejudice?  Someone  has  said  that  racism  is  only  skin  deep.  What 
do  you  think  he  meant?  How  does  love  strike  at  the  roots  of  racism? 

2.  What  To  Do  When  We  Cannot  Do  Anything    (page  16) 
Biblical  Material:  Luke  22:39-46;  Ephesians  6:10-20 

Have  you  known  the  experience  this  article  describes?  What  was 
your  response  then?  What  did  the  experience  teach  you?  Do  you  agree 
with  the  7  suggestions  of  this  article?  Can  suffering  have  a  positive 
value  and  usefulness? 

3.  Faith  and  Victory  (page  47) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  9:18-38 

What  plans  are  you  making  for  re-entering  civilian  life?  It  has  been 
said  that  joy  and  sorrow  come  together  in  life.  Have  you  found  it  so? 
Has  your  faith  in  God  ever  been  seriously  tested?  Have  you  ever  known 
a  "miracle"  of  healing?  Do  you  think  that  we  should  expect  miracles? 

4.  Advertising:  Harmful  or  Helpful?    (page  55) 
Biblical  Material:  Luke  16:1-15 

Where  would  you  draw  the  line  between  "good"  and  "bad"  ad- 
vertising? Does  advertising  reflect  contemporary  values  or  does  it 
create  them?  What  is  the  influence  of  the  various  media  upon  the 
messages  advertisers  present?  What  controls  are  there  now  upon  the 
advertising  industry?  Are  they  adequate?  For  what  purposes  should 
churches  embark  upon  advertising  campaigns?  What  is  the  best  kind 
of  advertising? 
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Hooks  Are  friendly  Zhings 

Soundings,  A  Companion  Volume  to  "Creative  Brooding,"  by  Robert 
A.  Raines.  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10016.  1970.  144  pages.  $3.95,  Cloth. 

Mr.  Raines,  a  United  Methodist  clergyman  from  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  presents  a  gallery  of  thirty-four  contemporary  people  in 
variously  poignant  situations  which  elicit  from  each  the  deep  song 
of  humanity  in  celebration  of  those  cherished  moments,  days,  or 
periods  in  which  "he  manifests  himself  most  fully,  feels  most  pro- 
foundly himself,  and  acts  with  the  deepest  effect." 

The  author's  hope  is  to  "enable  us  to  experience  our  own  humanity 
more  profoundly"  as  well  as  to  touch  other  lives  more  powerfully. 
He  places  each  contemporary  vignette  beside  a  similar  biblical  one  and 
contributes  a  prose  or  poetic  commentary  of  his  own.  Among  those 
pictured  are  a  soldier  in  Vietnam,  Muhammad  Ali,  Chaim  Potok,  and 
many  others. 

The  book  is  a  helpful  addition  to  the  devotional  shelf.  It  is  not  to 
be  read  through  at  a  sitting,  but  sampled  slowly.  — E.I.S. 

Responsible  Sexuality  Now  by  Deane  William  Ferm,  Seabury  Press, 
815  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  179  pages.  1971.  $4.95, 
Cloth. 

After  helpfully  tracing  the  history  of  western  attitudes  toward  sexual 
relationships,  Dr.  Ferm  contrasts  the  American  and  the  Swedish  way 
of  approaching  sexuality.  He  went  to  Sweden  to  learn  about  the  in- 
volvement of  Swedish  churches  in  social  problems.  He  found  con- 
temporary Swedish  society  ahead  of  the  churches,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  sexual  issues.  He  finds  the  Swedes  more  consistent,  rational, 
and  sophisticated  than  the  Americans.  One  need  not  agree  with  the 
author's  eight  concluding  suggestions  for  "norms  the  churches  (in  the 
U.S.)  would  do  well  to  uphold"  to  value  this  highly  instructive  book. 
One  hesitates  to  "go  all  the  way"  with  Dr.  Ferm  in  respect  to  homo- 
sexuality and  to  his  comments  on  the  situation  of  the  single  person. 
At  the  latter  point  (p.  162)  he  seems  to  lapse  from  his  high  regard 
for  the  "I-Thou"  relationship  (pp.  153-4).  His  suggestion  that  "the 
church  is  (solely)  an  agent  of  reconciliation,  not  of  condemnation" 
(p.  162),  seems  to  rule  out  the  prophetic  role — a  development  which, 
one  suspects.  Dr.  Ferm  would  not  welcome. 

The  book  is  not  as  closely  written  as  W.  Norman  Pittenger's  Making 
Sexuality  Human,  and  it  covers  some  different  ground.  But  taken  in 
combination,  Ferm  and  Pittinger  have  given  all  who  seek  an  honest, 
consistent  ethic  for  sexual  relationships  much  food.  — E.I.S. 
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Sound  Off! 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

We  Apologize! 

The  May  issue  of  THE  LINK  has  just  reached  me  here  in  Bein  Hoa, 
South  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  correct  one  error  in  the  otherwise  fine  article 
by  Chaplain  Berge  A.  Hoogasian,  "Shalom!"  On  page  55  is  this 
sentence:  "Some  colleges,  such  as  the  University  of  Omaha  and  the 
University  of  Maryland,  give  correspondence  courses." 

The  University  of  Maryland  does  not  give  correspondence  courses 
of  any  kind.  We  have  part-time  and  full-time  faculty  members  teach- 
ing in  the  classrooms  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  these  classes  are  a  far 
cry  from  correspondence  courses.  At  present  I  am  assigned  here  for 
two  English  classes;  the  students  meet  for  sixteen  class  sessions  of 
three  hours  each. 

I  trust  that  you  will  see  fit  to  correct  Chaplain  Hoogasian's  state- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  are  working  hard  in  class 
to  better  themselves. 

— Hershel  C.  Johnson,  Full-time  faculty  member,  Far  East, 
University  of   Maryland,   Far  East   Division,   APO   96525 

(We  stand  corrected. — Editor) 

We  Like  to  Get  These  Letters 

The  July  issue  of  THE  LINK  has  just  reached  me.  May  I  say  you 
overwhelm  me  in  giving  my  most  recent  article  the  leading  page  and 
then  presenting  me  later  in  the  nicely-done  biographical  page.  All 
through  these  last  two  decades  you  have  been  most  generous  to  me. 
I  do  want  you  to  know  my  genuine  gratitude. 

Since  retirement,  your  requests  to  write  have  prodded  me  to  keep 
a  journalistic  alertness.  It  has  been  good  to  have  the  periodic  re- 
quests ...  I  trust  these  will  keep  on  repeating  themselves  under  the 
new  editor. 

The  requests  of  others  to  reprint  materials  you  present  in  THE 
LINK  evidence  the  outreach  of  your  journal  and  the  wide  acceptability 
of  the  materials  you  present.  This  must  be  most  encouraging  to  you; 
keep  up  the  good  work.  .  .  .  An  editor  who  has  given  such  labor 
through  the  years  to  his  work  has  a  peculiar  attachment  that  no  one 
else  can  quite  realize. 

Again,  know  my  joy  in  serving  you  and  your  thousands  of 
readers.  .  .  . 

—Dr.  Raymond  M.  Veh,  530  Park  Crest  Drive,  Thiensville,  Wis.  53092 
(We're  grateful  for  your  help  through  the  years. — Editor) 
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"What's  thawing?" 


Dizzy  Dean  was  doing  the  color 
TV  announcing  of  an  exciting  World 
Series  game.  When  a  batter  missed 
a  fast  ball  at  a  tense  moment,  Dizzy 
shouted,  "He  swang  hard  and 
missed."  Thirty-five  television  sets 
in  Boston  blew  tubes. — James  Hef- 
ley. 

The  new  recruit  was  asked  by  the 
supply  sergeant  how  his  uniform  fit 
him.  "The  jacket  seems  okay,"  said 
the  soldier,  "but  the  pants  could  be 
taken  in  about  an  inch  around  the 
armpits." — The  Railway  Clerk. 
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Minister  to  garage  mechanic  as  the 
latter  examines  car  for  the  cost  of 
repair:  "Your  estimate  runneth 
over." — Gene  Brown. 

A  mother,  her  arms  filled  with 
bundles,  got  on  the  bus  with  her  5- 
year-old  daughter.  The  girl  paid  the 
two  fares;  then,  feeling  some  ex- 
planation to  the  driver  was  neces- 
sary, said  in  a  clear,  strong  voice: 
"I'm  paying  the  fare  today  because 
my  mother  is  loaded." — R  &  R  Mag- 
azine. 

A  candidate  out  canvassing  for 
votes  knocked  at  a  door.  When  a 
lady  opened  it,  he  said,  "Are  you  on 
the  electoral  register  of  this  con- 
stituency?" 

"Sorry,"  she  replied,  "we  cook 
with  gas." — Current  Science. 

Excited  woman  visitor  to  zoo  at- 
tendant: "Young  man,  you  should 
see  what's  going  on  in  the  monkey 
cage.  Four  monkeys  are  sitting  at  a 
table  playing  cards!" 

Zoo  attendant,  nonchalantly:  "So 
what?  They're  only  playing  for  pea- 
nuts."— F.  G.  Kernan. 

The  church's  new  pastor  was  be- 
ing discussed  at  the  ladies'  circle 
group  and  one  thoughtful  gal  said 
she  thought  him  a  real  smart  man, 
an  uncommonly  smart  man,  in  fact. 

"In  what  way?"  asked  one  of  the 
other  ladies. 

"Well,"  replied  the  first  woman, 
"for  one  thing,  I've  noticed  he's  been 
asking  God  for  a  lot  of  things  our 
old  pastor  never  even  knew  God 
had."— Herm  Albright. 
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